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Thus it will be seen that if man has passions which impel him to the destruction of man, if 
he be the only animal who, despising his natural means of attack and defence, has devised new 
means of destruction, he is also the only animal who has the desire, or the power, to relieve the 
sufferings of his fellow citizens, and in whom the co-existence of reason and benevolence attests 
a moral as well as an intellectual superiority.—Graves’ CLintcaL Mepicine. 
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ACCOMMODATIVE ASTHENOPIA. 


BY DR. J. G. ROGERS, MADISON, IND. 


This annoying affection of the eyes, the source of so much phys- 
ical and mental misery, remained a subject of pure speculation and 
empiricism, from the birthday of medical seien¢e almost to the present 
time. In the last decade, however, Donders and others, in their ex- 
haustive researches in the physiology of the eye, have been led to a 
complete elucidation of the pathology of this hitherto mysterious mal- 
ady, so that now it is so clear and exact that he that runs may read. 
As a consequence of this exact pathology, sadly too often lacking in 
many instances of diseases, the treatment and cure are now as fixed 
and certain as any thing relating to so complex a machine as the phys- 
ical man can be. 

Asthenopia is characterized by intermittent blurring of vision, ten- 
sion around eyes and frontal region, various facial neuralgiz, lachry- 
mation, congestion of conjunctiva, slight intolerance of light, &c., all 
induced or aggravated by reading, sewing, or other close work. It is 
essentially an irritability of the ciliary apparatus of the eye. This 
irritability is due to excessive straining in the effort to accommodate 
the vision for near objects. This excess of effort may either be rela- 
tive, as where, owing to debility, the muscle is not able to do a normal 
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amount of work in accommodating, or it may be necessitated by the 
condition of the hypermetropia, an abnormal proximity of retina and 
crystalline lens. This arrangement of the optical apparatus requires 
an abnormal intensity of action on the part of the cilliary muscle in 
all positive accommodation, such as is essential in viewing near objects. 
This strain can be borne without inconvenience, until the age of thirty 
or thirty-five years, if not excessive. Then, by the gradual failure of 
accommodative power, it will have increased to such an extent as to 
induce an irritability of the muscle itself, and if continued, finally, a 
train of reflex irritations referable to the various nerves of the head 
and face, and sometimes of the whole nervous system. Such cases are 
truly pitiable, for often the suffering has continued for years, in spite 
of all sorts of empirical efforts. 

At a much earlier age, asthenopia will supervene, in hypermetropic 
eyes, if the strain is excessive and continued, as in all employments requir- 
ing close and fixed vision. These two varieties of accommodative asthe- 
nopia, that from hypermetropia, and that from debility, may céincide in 
the same cases, and generally do, as even when the congenital defect is 
very considerable, unless debility assists in the evil, the powers of the 
cilliary muscle will be able to overcome the deficiency without any un- 
pleasant result, until age weakens them. Hence, asthenopia is oftenest 
found in constitutions broken down by uterine disease, spermatorrheea, 
indulgence in prostrating vices, &c. However, it is present sometimes 
in the most robust persons. In such cases, there is always marked 
hypermetropia. 

The indications for treatment are to afford artificial accommodative 
power, and remove nervous and muscular debility and their causes. 
As to the latter, the requisite therapeutics, all will know and need not 
to be particularized. The artificial assistanee to the accommodation 
is afforded by a convex lens. As before intimated, hypermetropia is 
due to an abnormal nearness of retina and crystalline lens. This makes 
requisite a relatively abnormal increase of convergent power on the part 
of the lens, in order to concentrate the rays emanating from any object 
on the retina. This increase of power may be obtained by interposing 
an artificial lens. Its strength should be proportionate to the natural 
deficiency. The degree of this deficiency may be determined by sev- 
eral methods. The simplest is that of comparing the nearest point of 
distinct vision in a given case, with the near point normal to that age. 

The working formula is as follows: Unity divided by normal near 
point, minus unity divided by given near point, equals the hyperme- 
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tropia. The denominator of the last fraction indicates the focal length 
of a glass which will totally annul the hypermetropia. In practice, 
however, it is found to be better to use a glass of somewhat less‘ power, 
as the habit of over-exertion is not to be suddenly laid aside without 
inconvenience. Eventually, the whole deficiency may be artificially 
supplied. 

The following cases illustrate the foregoing: S. W. , aged ten 
years, strong and healthy, presented herself as suffering severely from 
neuralgia of the forehead. In answer to questions, complained of 
inability to read without inducing severe pain and tension in frontal 
region, watering of eyes, blurring of vision, headache, &. On care- 
ful examination by the means before noted, also by ophthalmoscope and 
by test glasses at distance, I found a hypermetropia of one-thirtieth, 
that is, a deficiency of convergent power equivalent to the force of a 
thirty inch lens. The asthenopia had supervened, in the course of a 
winter’s severe study at school, the patient being remarkably diligent 
for one of her age. It had been increasing for six months, and lately 
had entirely prevented her from reading. A forty-eight inch glass was 
applied; with it all the discomfort was gone at once, and she was able 
to read for half an hour or more with ease and distinctness. She was 
ordered to wear spectacles with the same power, until all trouble had 
disappeared. This she did for three weeks, during which time she 
experienced little or no suffering, being able, in the meantime, to con- 
tinue her studies at school. They were then laid aside. Vacation, 
with its rest, completed the cure. A year later, the same causes in- 
duced the return of asthenopia, but a short term of assistance from 
the spectacles again afforded complete relief. Another year has since 
passed; no occasion for treatment has occurred, but the little patient 
cherishes her glasses, well knowing, from experience, what good friends 
they may be in time of need, although they have brought upon her 
the soubriquet of “little old woman,” a title which the serio-comic 
appearance of a child of ten years with spectacles, would induce one 
naturally to apply. 

In this case, asthenopia was induced by excessive straining of ac- 
commodation in a case of marked hypermetropia. 

In the following, debility codperated with the congenital deficiency, 
to induce the same condition, but in a hundred fold more painful 
degree, and much more obstinate : 

Mrs. , aged thirty years, when first seen, had suffered for two 
years from asthenopia to such an extent that the mere effort of fixing 
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vision for a moment induced severe frontal pains, toothache, lachry- 
mation, palpitation of the heart, and an intolerably “nervous” condi- 
tion of the whole system, even pains.in the lower extremities. Coupled 
with this, was an inability to walk or make any marked exertion with- 
out the same exhibition of inability of the whole muscular and nervous 
system. The foundation of all this trouble was, chronic metritis with 
retroversion, which had existed for several years. On examining the 
eyes, I found a hypermetropia of one twenty-fourth. Number thirty 
glasses were ordered to be worn constantly. The habit of over exer- 
tion on the part of the accommodative apparatus, was so fixed, how- 
ever, that their assistance was not kindly accepted, and no change was 
experienced. Thereupon the ciliary muscle was paralyzed by instilla- 
tions of atropia, and it was found necessary to continue this for five 
months before the habit was obviated. Then the glasses were com- 
fortably borne, and began to fulfil the indication of doing part of the 
work of accommodation, which, in ordinary cases, they will do from 
the moment of applying them. From that time to the present, two 
years, the irritability of the eyes has gradually lessened, and now the 
patient can read for a short time quite comfortably. In the meantime, 
the glasses are constantly worn, though at times, they are laid aside 
without discomfort. Moreover, by rational application of every possi- 
ble means, the general nervous irritability and its cause, the organic 
uterine lesions, have been slowly made to succumb, until now, although 
yet somewhat an invalid, the patient expresses herself as enjoying a 
comparative elysium, when she refers to the torments she once suf- 
fered. 

In practice, cases of asthenopia present themselves, affording great 
variety of symptoms. Some are very readily relieved by simple means; 
others require great perseverance with every measure that can be 
brought to bear. The latter, are those in which general nervous debil- 
ity is prominent. All of them should be objects of careful attention 
from the medical man, and it is to be hoped that the profession will im- 
prove its very generally insufficient knowledge upon this subject, for 
then relief will be accessible to thousands of sufferers who now bear 
their ills with hopeless fortitude. 

For a full consideration of the subject, the interested reader is 
referred to Soelberg Wells’ late work, or Donders on Refraction and 
Accommodation, this article being merely a hurried note written for 
the purpose of suggesting attention to an opprobriwm medicorum which 
ought no longer to remain such. 









THE CONVERSION OF GRAVITY INTO ORGANIC FORCE 
IN RESUSCITATION FROM IMPENDING DEATH FROM 
OVER-DOSES OF CHLOROFORM. 


BY Z. C. M’ELROY, M. D., ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


Some months since, a leading editorial appeared in a widely circu- 
lating eastern medical journal “on the medico-legal relations of chlo- 
roform,” the purpose of which was to show the necessity for coroners 
to secure the services of “experts” to determine definitely whether 
death was due to chloroform in all suspected or known cases. The 
whole tenor of the article was so absurd, that within a few hours after 
the reception of the journal, a criticism was prepared, embodying the 
only possible definite conception of “how chloroform destroys life,” 
consistent with the known facts of the anatomy, physiology and pathol- 
ogy of the human body, and sent to the editor. As the criticism had 
no sugar-coating, but few expectations were indulged that it would be 
published. But it was published, (including many typographical blun- 
ders), and elicited a short communication from a southern correspond- 
ent, commenting on it favorably, and asking for “more light” on the 
subject; and detailing a case of impending death from chloroform, 
rescued, apparently, by the depression of the patient’s head and shoul- 
ders. Though considerable time has elapsed, it is no fault of mine 
that a reply has not been published before. 


“Action oF CHLOROFORM.— * *  jj.}\* * T amputated, at the junction 
of the upper and middle third, the right arm of a boy four years old, in conse- 
quence of a severe injury to the limb. It required a good deal of chloroform to 
produce anesthesia, After I had ligated the vessel, it was discovered that the 
little fellow was rapidly sinking. Several teaspoonfuls of whisky were™given, as 
long as he could swallow, water was thrown in his face, ete. By this time, the 
pulse had become almost imperceptible, and the movements of the thorax had 
almost ceased. Just at this juncture I thought of elevating the table, and as soon 
as the body was brought to about an angle of forty-five, the respiration and pulse 
almost immediately improved. This was even readily observed by unprofessional 
persons present. * * * * 

“Now, will Dr. McElroy tell me how this was brought about? Of course I 
know the additional flow of blood to the head caused the train of more remote 
vital processes which ended in recovery; but the brain was not empty, and in 
what way does the additional amount cause the effect produced? Does chloroform 
have any tendency to decrease the amount of blood in the brain, thereby causing 
the heart to fail in its functions, or does the drug directly act upon the heart? 
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“Hoping that Dr. M. will bring his erudition in the “Philosophy of Force’’ 
to bear on this subject, I remain very respectfully. J. C. Mosigy, M. D. 

“ HeRNANDO, Mississippi.” 

To understand the whole matter from the beginning, it may be 
proper to state that when death occurs from chloroform, it is always 
due to paralysis of the heart or lungs, or both; further, that the par- 
alysis is invariably owing to arrest of destructive metamorphosis in the 
nerve masses supplying their dynamics, viz: cerebellum and medulla 
oblongata; and that all possible lesions are confined to the distribution 
of the circulation, the points of congestion determined, to some extent, 
by the primary failure of the heart or lungs. If the lungs fail first, 
they would present accumulations of the circulation; if the heart, the 
greater vessels, organs, &c., and no two alike, for these reasons. Hence, 
a very slender amount of thought and study would qualify one man, 
quite as much as another with large experience, to determine by post- 
mortem, whether death was due to chloroform. In replying, then, to 
Dr. Mobley, it may be proper to state certain fundamental propositions 
applicable alike to his ease, and to the study of the phenomena of all 
organic life. 

First—The hitherto regarded vital force or forces of organic life, 
seem to be confined entirely to the preservation of the types and forms 
of organs, tissues and textures, in the midst of constantly dissolving 
and renewing materials. 

The so-called vital force, or forces, have hitherto been the great 
stumbling block in the pathway of investigation of the phenomena of 
organic life. As evidence of the truth of this first proposition, the 
whole of pathological anatomy, disease and death are offered, for, if 
the types and forms of organic life were constantly reproduced, in full 
dynamic integrity, all organized beings would be immortal. As an 
appropriate designation of the so-called vital force, or forces, and as 
expressive of its objects and purposes, form force or architect of organ- 
ization is suggested—the preserver of form with changing material. 

Second—The organizing force, that which builds up formless or- 
ganic matter, as well as the various organs, tissues and textures of the 
human body, under the control of the form force, or architect of 
organization, is common to all organic nature, and is connected with 
the ordinary physical forces of the universe. 

These two propositions, in the shape in which they are here given, 
are, to a great extent, original with myself, and as they are given almost 
for the first time in print, lack confirmation and acceptance by the 
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scientific world. They are assumed to be true, because they account 
for and explain more satisfactorily than any previous formulation of 
force, all the varied phenomena of organic life. 

Third—That the dynamics of the human body are due, in the 
main, to the destructive metamorphosis of its own nerve and other 
tissues. ) 

That arrest of destructive metamorphosis is death. After death, 
putrefactive decomposition restores the elements of organic matter 
back to their states in the inorganic world. 

Fourth®That fluids, in or out of the human body, obey the ordi- 
nary laws of gravity, when uncontrolled by superior forces or dynamics. 

Chloroform, by suspending destructive metamorphosis, arrests the 
liberation of force, and with the decrease of organic force, the circu- 
lation comes under the control of the ordinary laws of gravitation, 
and settles to the most dependent parts of its circuit in the dying body. 
Some parts losing blood would appear pale and flabby, while others 
gaining it would present congestions, &e. 

With these fundamental principles for our guidance, Dr. Mobley’s 
inquiries can be satisfactorily answered. 

The facts of the boy’s case, so far as they concern the present 
investigation, may be summed up as follows: 

First—That he must have been severely shocked by the accident 
to the limb, rendering amputation necessary. 

By shock must be understood a more or less complete suspension 
of nutrition, or constructive metamorphosis, as well as of oxidation, or 
destructive metamorphosis. These organic processes of life at the time 
of deepest depression, are nearly brought to a stand-still. What is 
called reaction, is a practical resumption of nutrition, with a largely 
increased waste, or oxidation, the increased waste being more generally 
manifested by increased temperature of the body, though occasionally 
by mechanical results in addition, as spasms, convulsions and tetanus. 

Second—Chloroform has to be given largely and for a considera- 
ble time, to obtain the desired anzsthesia. 

Third—That in obtaining the requisite degree of anzsthesia, the 
motor power of the heart and lungs was nearly, if not quite, suspended. 

Fourth—That he was resuscitated from impending death, appar- 
ently, by placing his head and chest in a dependent position—angle of 
forty-five degrees, though other means were used. 

A careful study of these facts, guided by the propositions hereto- 
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fore laid down, will, it is believed, point to and justify the following 
conclusions: 

First—That from the shock of the accident to the patient, nutri- 
tion in his system was very nearly, if not wholly arrrested. 

Second—That oxidation, waste, or destructive metamorphosis, if re- 
action had been established, was largely increased. 

What are called stimulants, as alcohol and malt liquors, opium, &c., 
simply serve to hold this waste in partial check, while they are used. 
They do not add anything to the sum of the forces of life, shey simply 
supply conditions to limit molecular transformations, both 6f nutrition 
and oxidation, but more notably of oxidation or destructive metamor- 
phosis. Dr. M. does not say anything about his temperature either 
before, during, or after the operation, but it is well nigh certain that 
it must have been several degrees above natural, at the time the chlo- 
roform was given. 

With nutrition arrested, and the waste of the body more or less 
increased, as would have been shown by an increase of temperature, 
though the waste was probably less in the nerve masses than elsewhere, 
as would have been shown by the state of the pupil, and the absence 
of mechanical phenomena, as spasms, and convulsions, the correlation 
of the waste, was, most likely, increased heat, which always indicates 
increased waste of tissue. 

Third—That the chloroform, did, in fact, suspend the molecular 
transformations in the nerve masses furnishing the force or dynamics 
for the working of the heart and lungs. 

Though it may never be vouchsafed to material vision to watch 
with the naked eye, each little molecule or particle of organic matter, 
break away from its highest state of organization, combining with its 
beloved oxygen, forming new and simple compounds, simultaneously 
liberating the dynamics or forces of organic life; yet, as the antecedent 
and consequent are definitely known, definite conceptions of the mode 
or modes by which the ends are accomplished, are best obtained by 
studying matter and force in more elementary states. Conclusions 
arrived at in this way, have probabilities of truth, and if they explain 
and harmonize all the facts, conditions and circumstances present, must 
be so accepted. Mental vision, however, can alone comprehend them. 

Fourth—That the diminished motor power of the heart and lungs, 
owing to the nearly total arrest of oxidation, placed the circulation 
more and more under the control of the ordinary force of gravitation 
than it was before the chloroform was given, and as a consequence, 
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blood arrived at and departed from the brain and nerve masses much 
more slowly and imperfectly, with less of the destructive as well as 
life giving oxygen than was necessary to carry on destructive meta- 
morphosis to furnish the requisite force for their functions. Dimin- 
ished respiration supplied less oxygen, diminished volume of circula- 
tion less blood, than was needful for the purposes of life. 

Fifth—That by depressing the head and chest of the ‘patient, the 
blood, obeying the law of gravity, passed to the brain and nerve masses, 
the then lowest portions of the body, in fuller quantity; and with the 
increased volume of blood, increased quantity of destructive oxygen: 
the conditions being supplied, destructive metamorphosis was resumed 
in the nerve masses, with the result of liberating more force, and with 
increasing force, the lungs and heart slowly resumed their functions. 
Dr. Mobley then and there transmuted gravity into organic force— 
gravity disappearing—organic force reappearing—the correlation of 
one mode of force into another—with the result of saving his patient’s 
life, for the other means employed, in the absence of the conversion of 
gravity into organic force, must have surely failed. 

This, it seems to me, presents an understandable, and to my men- 


tal vision, a most practical explanation of the phenomena attending 
Dr. Mobley’s case of impending death from the inhalation of chloro- 
form, and the rescue of his patient by the depression of his head and 
chest. 





ON THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF ASTRINGENTS 
IN HEMORRHAGE.* 


BY DR. J. R. WEIST, RICHMOND, IND. 


In former times, when the parts played by nature and art in the 
cure of disease were less definitely known than now, theory led to the 
administration of many and various drugs in cases of disease, and the 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc mode of reasoning, s0 common among phy- 
sicians, decided upon their curative or non-curative influence, while 
the respect that attaches to the dicta of the fathers of medicine, lead, 
in many instances, to an almost universal belief in the remedial action 
of agents, that are now known to be either without influence, or deci- 
dedly harmful, in the conditions in which they were administered. 

*Read before the Wayne County Medical Society, April 1, 1869. 
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We can not flatter ourselves with the belief that the errors of this 
kind are things of the past only, for it is a fact that can not be ques- 
tioned, that despite the floods of light that have been thrown upon the 
real nature of many diseases, and the therapeutic action of most medi- 
eines during the last few decades by the aid of pathology, chemistry 
and the microscope, many physicians, at the present time, daily admin- 
ister drugs*with full faith and confidence in their medical action, whose 
claim to a place among the medical agents applicable to the condition 
observed, is unreal and unsubstantial. 

Reflections of this kind lately passed through my mind while witness- 
ing an alarming attack of pulmonary hemorrhage, and seeking to decide 
upon the best measures, medical and otherwise, to be instituted for the 
well being of my patient. Within the last few days, a serious case of 
uterine hemorrhage, of which I have had charge, has served to recall 
them; therefore, I propose to briefly present some of the conclusions 
arrived at in relation to the value in these cases of a certain class 
of medicines that have been, from almost “time immemorial,’ much 
relied on in the treatment of these same hemorrhages—pulmonary and 
uterine: I refer to astringents. I can hardly deem it necessary to 
refer to authorities, to sustain the statement that astringents are much 
relied on by the majority of the profession in the treatment of hemor- 
rhage from the lungs and uterus, when scarcely an author is known to 
me, who, when detailing the treatment to be practiced in these cases, 
does not recommend their use upon the ground that their property of 
astringency will exert, if not a curative influence, at least a restrain- 
ing one on the bleeding. 

In presuming to question the truth of the opinions so generally 
held, in relation to the value of astringents when administered inter- 
nally in the hemorrhages referred to, I do not for a moment deny that 
a certain remedial value may, and perhaps often does attach to them 
under such circumstances, only that this value comes from and is de- 
pendent on their astringent qualities. 

To show what I mean, Prof. Harrison* among others, hold, in refer- 
ence to the well known astringent, acetate of lead, that “its capa- 
bility of arresting uterine hemorrhage has been most thoroughly tested 
by an enlarged experience of the entire body of the profession,” and 
that “in hemoptysis its astringent property has been amply displayed.” 
Now, while it is admitted that this “enlarged experience” may show 
that the medicine, acetate of lead, does sometimes exert some curative 





* Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, volume ii, page 410. 
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action in these cases, it entirely fails to show that it does so in conse- 
quence of any astringent quality it possesses, and that its good effects are 
not entirely owing to its action as a sedative. Yet this medicine, as well 
as alum, and the vegetable astringents, tannin, kino, eatechu, rhatany, 
galls, &c., are administered daily in cases of hemorrhage, under the 
belief that they will do good in consequence of their exerting a con- 
stringing influence upon the capillary blood vessels, and the power they 
possess of coagulating or precipitating albumen—effects they are known 
to produce when externally applied to bleeding surfaces—that their 
action is the same, whether used as external or internal medicines. 

In an effort to show that the assumption that astringents, when ad- 
ministered internally, control pulmonary and uterine hemorrhage by 
virtue of their astringency, is an entirely gratuitous one, it becomes 
necessary to examine the theories proposed, accounting for this sup- 
posed power, and see if they are truthful or fallacious in character. 

According to Dr. Stille,* the manner in which astringents act in 
controlling hemorrhage, “is net regarded in the same light by all who 
have examined the subject.” Some suppose that it is in consequence 
of their power to coagulate the albumen of the blood, while Dr. 
Headland} holds that they “act directly and especially on musceu- 
lar fibre; they cause this to contract, whether it be striped and vol- 
untary, or of the involuntary and unstriped kind.” According to this 
view, “they are taken into the blood in a state of solution,” they “pass 
through the walls of the capillaries to the muscular tissue,” and “‘stim- 
ulate to contraction the unstriped muscular fibres existing in the mid- 
dle coat of the arteries, in the walls of the Apillary vessels, in the lin- 
ing of the ducts of glands generally, in the substance of the heart, 
and in the coats of the stomach and intestines.” How this contrac- 
tion of the muscular fibre is brought about, is not very well explained. 
Dr. Headland, however, says that “it seems to depend somehow on 
the chemical power just mentioned, for astringents appear to constringe 
fibrinous as well as albuminous tissues by a chemical action.” The 
“chemical power referred to,” is that by which astringents coagulate 
and pricipitate an albuminous or fibrinous solution. 

The slightest examination of the first theory, that astringents when 
internally administered, control hemorrhage because of their power to 
coagulate the albumen of the blood, will show it to be unworthy of 
consideration. If it is claimed that when so administered, they have 





*Therapeutics and Materia Medica, vol. i, page 178. 
tThe Action of Medicines—Astringents. 
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the power of coagulating the blood within the vessels, how is it that 
this effect is not general? That it is not so, we know, because were it 
so, death would be the immediate and inevitable result. And what is 
the wonderful intelligence that holds in abeyance the chemical affinity, 
which in general, causes the coagulation and precipitation of albumen, 
where this substance and astringents are brought into contact, while it 
is being passed into the blood from the stomach, conveyed in this fluid 
to the heart, and from thence, in the one case, to the capillary vessels 
of the lungs, and in the other, to the vessels of the uterus, until the 
very vessels themselves are reached, which are the seat of the hemorr- 
hage? Certainly no one who exercises his reason can conclude that 
in this way astringents may arrest a hemorrhage of the kind we are 
considering. The ground that these medicines increase the coagula- 
bility of the blood, is equally untenable. Indeed, there are no facts 
that give plausibility to the assumption, while all the knowledge that 
we have in relation to their direct action upon the blood, is inconsist- 
ent with this supposition. *Mitscherlich, having partially immersed 
frogs in a selution of tannic acid, so that their blood became impreg- 
nated with it, found that the circulating fluid grew darker in color, 
coagulated more slowly than usual, and formed an imperfect and pasty 
clot.” This experiment, which has been performed by others with a 
like result, positively contradicts the theory that astringents exercise 
any influence in the way of increasing the coagulability of the living 
blood. 

To suppose that when taken into the blood in a state of solution, 
they pass through the walfs of the capillaries to the muscular tissues, 
and stimulate the muscular fibres to contraction, is to believe with Mr. 
Headland, that as they form peculiar insoluble compounds, beth with 
albumen and fibrin, it is “probably by virtue of their action on the 
latter that they are able to cause the contraction of muscular fibre, 
which is a fibrinous tissue,’ and that “the contraction thus set up 
chemically, is continued and propagated by the vital force of the mus- 
ele.” While this view may serve well as a theory to explain the 
supposed action of astringent medicines, it is merely an assumption, 
it not even being proved that they constringe capillary vessels, or 
eontract muscular fibres, except when they can be brought into direct 
contact with them. This view requires, First—That we assume the 
eapillary vessels to be contracted by the action of astringents. Sec- 

*§tille, op. cit. 
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ond—That this is owing to the contraction of muscular fibres. Third— 
That while these substances are passing through the blood on their 
way to these muscular fibres, their natural chemical tendencies are 
suspended, “being constrained by various forees;” and, Fourth—That 
“on the exit by secretion from the blood, they resume their original ac- 
tivity.” Can we yield our assent to a doctrine based on such evidence? 
Certainly not. Although it is true that when astringents are applied 
to the web of a frog’s foot, under the microscope, the capillary vessels 
are seen to become constringed, and the muscular fibres contracted, it 
does not follow that they ever act in a similar manner after having 
been received into the blood. Indeed, if we correctly understand 
their modus operandi when locally applied, it seems impossible to con- 
elude that they ever can do so, for it seems to be pretty well estab- 
lished that the phenomena they are seen to produce when thus used, 
are the result of the strong affinity of the astringent substance for 
water, which it therefore abstracts from the tissues with which it is 
brought into contact, the constringent effect seen being actually the 
result of a partial desiccation of the part. It seems legitimate to con- 
clude, that when an astringent substance is taken into the stomach in 
a case of pulmonary or uterine hemorrhage, this affinity will be grati- 
fied long before the medicine reaches the pulmonary or uterine capil- 
laries. 

If an appeal is made to clinical experience to substantiate the 
assumption, that astringents do, despite these theoretical objections, 
control these hemorrhages by virtue of their astringency, no positive 
and unequivocal testimony is obtained. If it is maintained that there 
are many medicines—quinine for instance—whose precise mode of 
action is unknown, yet whose curative influence is positively estab- 
lished, the truth of the claim will be unquestioned; but to my mind, 
the same kind of evidence has never been presented in favor of this 
reputed curative action of astringents as has been in the case of qui- 
nine and some other medicines, and I am so fully convinced that care- 
ful observation and dispassionate judgment will lead to the conviction 
that a negative result will follow, when they are administered inter- 
nally in cases of pulmonary and uterine hemorrhage, in so far as such 
effect must depend upon their astringency, I am willing to submit the 
case without further argument, simply stating that I never administer 
them, in the kind of cases I have been considering, in the hope of 
obtaining curative results from this power. 
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CASE OF APHASIA. 
BY G. W. H. KEMPER, M. D., MUNCIE, IND. 


On January 3d, 1869, I was called to see, in consultation with Drs, 
Jump and Kerr, Mr. Thomas Stanford, residing near New Burlington, 
in this county. 

Mr. S., at the time of his death, was seventy-four years old. His 
life had been characterized by extreme vigor of body and mind. For 
several years he was a member of our State legislature, and at various 
times has held minor county offices. 

During the latter part of last December, he noticed that he had 
some trouble about taking the proper length of steps in walking. 
Sometimes he would, contrary to his will, step too far, and at other 
times not far enough. He noticed this irregularity and spoke of it to 
his family, but nothing serious was anticipated, until Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29th, when he sat down to breakfast and commenced saying grace, 
but kept repeating the same word for some little time. Finally, his 
wife spoke to him and asked what was the matter. He replied, nothing, 
and exclaimed “ how singular,” and then proceeded to eat. During all 
this day, his memory of words would fail him, and he found much dif- 
ficulty in making known‘his wants. Desiring a younger son to start 
to school, he said, “Go to—to—to—,” and seemed puzzled that he 
could not finish the sentence. Some one said, “To school, father?” 
and he replied yes. On Wednesday morning, having some business to 
transact with a neighbor, he attempted to write a note, but kept wri- 
ting the same word. He tried for half an hour, but was compelled to 
give it up, although an excellent penman. 

At this period, Dr. Jump was called to see him, and found his con- 
dition as follows: No pain in any locality, pulse one hundred, full 
and regular, tongue furred, pupils unchanged, temperature normal, 
appetite good as usual, no paralysis nor even numbness. Dr. Jump 
prescribed a mercurial cathartic, to be followed with oil or a saline 
cathartic in four hours, if the bowels were not moved, a warm pedi- 
luvium with mustard, restricted diet, and potass. iod. in five grain 
doses three times a day. Dr. Kerr, a son-in-law, who lived some dis- 
tance, came on Friday and remained with him until his death. 

We saw him, in consultation, at twelve m., on Sunday, January 3d. 
His condition was similar to what it had been since Wednesday. He 
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seemed cheerful and lively, and desirous of conversing, but forgot so 
many words that it was impossible, frequently, to understand him. 
He would smile at his inability to call words, and seemed much per- 
plexed. Pointing to Dr. Kerr, I asked him if he knew him. He re- 
plied yes. What is his name? He smiled confusedly, and said, “It’s 
—oh—it’s—oh—.” I named over several fictitious names, but he 
would reply no. I then said Kerr. He replied, “That is right.” I 
was shown some of his writing, in which he attempted his own name 
as follows: ‘Thos. Thom. Stans.” He remained in about the same 
condition until January 4th, at ten A. M., when he was seized with a 
convulsive fit, lasting about a minute and a half, and immediately ex- 
pired. No post-mortem was made. 





“PRIORITY IN THE USE OF WEIGHT EXTENSION.” 


BY GEO. C. BLACKMAN, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Medical College of Ohio; Surgeon to the Samaritan Hospital; etc, 


In the April number of the American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Dr. Edward Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, has published an elab- 


orate and interesting paper under the above title, from which we ex- 
tract the following: 


“Some extended researches, in which I have been recently engaged for another 
purpose, have brought to my notice an interesting effect of second-hand quota- 
tion, and of erroneous compilation, in the European history of weight extension, 
which does not appear to have been noticed either in Edinburgh or London. The 
fact is, that the first European writer, out of the Continent at least, (italics ours) 
who definitely speaks of this mode of treating fractured thigh, and gives an unmis- 
takable picture of the weight and its accessories, is John Bell, (Principles of Sur- 
gery, 4th edition, Edinburgh, 1801;) and he evidently does so without the slightest 
idea of suggesting anything new, although what he did present was, so far as the 
weight is concerned, the product of his own active and brilliant imagination.” 


Now, the Chirurgical Observations and Cases of William Bromfield, 
of St. George’s Hospital, London, appeared in 1773. In the second 
volume of this valuable work, at page 111, we find the author extolling 
the advantages to be derived from the relaxation of the muscles in the 
reduction of fractures and their treatment. He then proceeds: 


“ Lately, indeed, I have heard that the practice is adopted by some surgeons of 
other hospitals in Londen; nevertheless, this is of as little weight almost as my 
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instructions were so long since, for even at this time, the advantages of this way 
are not sufficiently clear to some of the professors of surgery, as short splints and 
stretched out limbs are, by them, thought the best method of practice; and even a 
large weight hung from the ankle joint, to keep the muscles of the thigh extended, when 
the femur is fractured, is not every where exploded.” 

We have placed in italics, sufficient, we think, to prove that Dr 
Hartshorne is himself in error in his comments on “the interesting 
effect of second-hand quotation, and of erroneous compilation, in the 
European history of weight extension,” and it is evident that for many 
years, prior to the publication of Mr. Bromfield’s work, the practice 
which this surgeon condemns, of hanging large weights from the ankle 
joint in the treatment of fractures of the thigh, had been adopted by 
the British surgeons. 





OPERATION FOR IMPERMEABLE STRICTURE OF THE 
URETHRA. 


BY G. M. BURKE, M. D., SULPHUR SPRINGS, IND. 


(Communicated by Prof. Blackman, Cincinnati.) 


Mr. Epiror: The operation performed by Dr. Burke is worthy 
of record, not only on account of its success, but for its variety. The 
patient was under my care for a few weeks, at the Samaritan Hospital, 
and I was unable to pass the smallest sized instrument to the bladder. 
In one instance, the patient being fully under the influence of chloro- 
form, administered by my friend, Dr. Schenck, of Reading, I tried with 
bougies aud lancetted stilette, for more than an hour, but without suc- 
cess. I then proposed an operation by external incision, but the patient 
left for home on a temporary visit, and there became so much worse 
that he availed himself of the services of Dr. Burke, and with what 
suecess the report will show. 

The only cases in which so extensive an operation has been per- 
formed, so far as we have been able to discover, are those in which it 
was done by Edward Molins in 1652, and by Solingen, also, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Wiseman assisted in the first 
operation, and has given the details in the second volume of his Chi- 
rurgical Treatises, under the head of “The Il] Consequences of Gonor- 
thea.” At first, an incision was made in the perineum, but as with 
“probes and candles,” the urethral passage could not be found, at 
the request of the patient, a few days afterwards, Molin “slit it the 
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whole length to the incision in perineo.” The patient recovered, but 
a urinary fistula remained in the perineum. 

For the notice of Solingen’s case, we are indebted to Dr. Aristide 
Verneuil, who published in the Arch. Gen. de Med., Paris, September, 
1857, an interesting paper entitled Note Historique et Critique Sur 
 Urethrotomie Externe ou Section des Retrecissements de dehors en 
dedans, avant C X VIII Siecle. We translate his remarks on the case of 
Solingen: “Planque, in the article Carnosité, having quoted a suc- 
cessful case of cauterization, adds: ‘Vander Wiel approves this method 
in preference to that adopted by Solingins (Solingen) in the case of a sol- 
dier. As the Urethra, according to his report, was full of carnosities, a 
sonde crénelée, which allowed the urine to pass was used; but all his 
medications were of no avail. For this reason, he introduced a grooved 
staff into the bladder, on which he incised the whole canal, even to the 
glans, and then destroyed with caustic all of the callosities. The lips of 
the extensive wound were then brought together and retained by means 
of the hare-lip suture. The operation succeeded so well, that the 
patient was able to pass his urine, at first through a small flexible ca- 
theter, but afterwards a plein canal.” It is stated that Solingen had 
performed a similar operation with success, at the Livourne. 

The above extract is quoted by Planque from the Biblioth. de Med., 
tom viii, page 61, ed. in 8, and he remarks that it is evident that ex- 
ternal urethrobomy was performed during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century in several countries of Europe. 

Dr. Verneuil refers to an operation reported by Van Hoorne, and 
which was performed to relieve a patient affected with hypospadias, the 
abnormal orifice of the urethra being just in front of the scrotum. 
The penis was laid open from this point to the end of the glans, a 
leaden canula introduced, and the whole wound closed with suture. 
The operation was successful. 

One word in conclusion. Although the operation just quoted, like 
that reported by Dr. Burke, terminated so fortunately, it is probable 
that the majority of practitioners would, in similar cases of stricture, 
feel disposed to try, first, the effect of opening the membranous por- 
tion of the urethra, relieving the retention of urine, and diverting the 
channel for a time, in order to give the indurated portion of the urethra 
an opportunity of becoming softened and more dilatable. Mr. Cock, of 
Guy’s: Hospital, Mr. Simon, of St. Thomas’, and Mr. Wormald, of St. 
Bartholomew's, London, and others, have furnished us with much evi- 

(20) 
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dence of the softening influence thus produced over strictures, when 
once relieved of the irritation passing over them, or to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Wormald, by giving “the diseased urethra a holiday,” 
(Medical Times and Gazette, December, 1856.) We confess, that had 
Dr. Burke’s patient returned to the city, as contemplated, that was the 
course we intended to pursue, and failing in this, quoting from Wise- 
man, “to slit it the whole length to the incision in perineo.”’ Certain, it 
is, however, that in the hands of no surgeon could a more brilliant 
result have been obtained than has been achieved by Dr. Burke. 
Youre truly, 
Cincinnati, Aprin 14, 1869. Geo. C. BLAcKMAN. 


“Wm. 8. Me , age thirty-six, traveling agent for wholesale boot 
and shoe house, Toledo, Ohio, was thrown from a wild horse, at age of 
nineteen years, falling on his back; horse striking him on the privates; 
he was carried home in a fainting condition; parts swelled enormously, 
and were very painful; was confined to house for five weeks; during 
the time suffered severe pain in urinating; two years after was riding 
a colt, and was thrown on to the horn of the saddle, causing a severe 
and sickening pain; parts swelled up again and it was difficult and pain- 
ful to pass his urine; was confined to the house for three weeks, under 
treatment; size of stream passing from penis was diminished greatly; 
it became smaller after first accident than it was in good health before 
the accident; shortly after my recovery from second accident, was com- 
pelled to use a bougie to keep urethra dilated, and have continued to 
make use of an instrument of that kind for fifteen years, up to present 
time, and lately have suffered severe pain in introducing one into urethra; 
on December 16th, 1868, I rode horse-back twenty-nine miles; suffered 
ap. unusual amount of pain during the trip, and continued suffering 
pain in urethra and parts adjoining, until December 22d, 1858; tried 
ten times to dilate the urethra as usual, but failed in every attempt; 
being fourteen hours without passing my urine, bladder was distended 
and very painful, and in that condition called on a surgeon in Ander- 
son, Indiana; he called in two other doctors to assist him; I was then 
put under the influence of chloroform three times, and they as often 
failed in introducing the smallest instrument into the bladder; but in 
their efforts, they did not fail in making a passage from urethra into 
the scrotum, to which place my urine escaped, causing me to suffer 
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extreme pain; it became enlarged by the urine, and was then punc- 
tured, and urine escaped with considerable blood; on morning of 23d 
December, was sent to Cincinnati, requiring twelve hours to make the 
trip by railroad; urine escaping by scrotum, by being squeezed out by 
my hands.” 

I was called to the case, January 11th, 1869, half-past eleven, P. 
M., two days after his return from Cincinnati; I found him suffering 
extreme pain from retention of urine, caused by stricture of urethra; 
he was, in fact, mad with pain; bladder enormously distended; tongue 
coated; bowels constipated; fever; unimpaired appetite; I was in- 
formed that chloroform had no effect upon the parts to facilitate the 
introduction of a catheter into the bladder; I applied extract bella- 
dona to penis and perineum, and placed him in tub of hot water, 
patient and all covered by a quilt, excepting his head; kept him in 
that condition until profuse perspiration ensued; patient suffering ex- 
treme pain all the while; administered four grains of powdered opium; 
before taking him from the bath, I introduced a small catheter down 
to stricture, and made gentle pressure upon it for about five minutes, 
and had him taken from bath; and on withdrawing the catheter, it was 
followed by urine in a small stream about the size of a small knitting 
needle; with great straining by the patient, his bladder was partly 
emptied. He offered up a fervent prayer for his safe delivery from 
death, got into bed and went to sleep from effect of anodynes. 

January 12th, 8 A. M.—Resting easy; ordered extract belladonna 
to parts; saline cathartic and opium to quiet him; stated his condi- 
tion; the only manner of relief; the danger attending the operation 
and the result, and to consult his friends concerning it and his con- 
dition. 

January 13th, 8 P. M—Called and found him in same condition 
as before; same means resorted to for his relief as on former occasion. 

January 14th, 9 P. M—Called again, and found him in same con- 
dion as on two previous occasions; same means were instituted for his 
relief; he made up his mind to be operated on, and consent of his 
relatives and friends. ! 

January 16th, 9 A. M—patient very restless during the night, and 
awoke unrefreshed; he was in any condition but favorable for the 
smallest operation in surgery on him; pulse weak and frequent; tongue 
heavily coated and inclined to dryness; great thirst; no appetite; 
nervous system very much impaired; scrotum enormously swollen, indu- 
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rated and painful; bladder distended and pain in left spermatic cord; 
testicle drawn up on pubic bone. 

He was prepared as for lithotomy, on the operating table; after 
drinking four ounces of strong egg-nog with grain of morphine, he 
was put under influence of chloroform and brought down to edge of 
the table; I seated myself on a low stool, and commenced my incision 
immediately over the end of the staff, which had been previously in- 
troduced into the urethra until it came in contact with the stricture, 
(and intrusted to an assistant), which was an inch and one-fourth from 
meatus urinarius; the mesian line as my guide, laid the urethra open an 
inch and a half, and failed in passing instrument beyond my incision; 
another incision of two inches, down to urethra, opening two urethral 
abscesses, one on each side of urethra, urethra being laid open for 
three and a half inches, renewed our efforts to advance the instrument, 
and failed; another incision, splitting the septum scroti to depth of 
three inches, laying open urethra, and failed to advance the staff; next 
incision was made from the urethra downwards, backwards and out- 
wards, until the sound and sensation to operator changed from that of 
cutting a green pear or soleleather, which did not cease until the 
urethra was laid open through its membranous portion; the change 
in the cutting and appearance of urethra, gave evidence of the stric- 
ture being divided, and with some difficulty, a No. eight catheter was 
introduced into the bladder, and urine escaped by the catheter and 
around it, to the amount of a quart. 

Patient recovered from influence of chloroform, without any unto- 
ward symptoms; he was placed in bed on his right side; catheter 
secured by a T bandage; a large dose of morphine was administered ; 
sides of wound brought in apposition, with cold mucilage of elm bark 
applied; urine escaping by catheter into a receptacle, as it accumulated 
in the bladder; he lost but little blood during the operation. 

January 16th, 7 P. M.—Resting very well; urine escaping by 
catheter, drop by drop. 

January 17th, 8 A. M—Wound looks very well after being thor- 
oughly washed with castile soap suds; tongue coated; pulse weak and 
frequent; wound was dressed with elm bark mucilage; nourishing diet 
ordered; drink rain water and elm water. 

January 17th, 4 P. M—Tongue dry and coated; appears weak and 
prostrated; grave c. c. pills; milk punch occasionally. 

January 18th, 8 A. M—Tongue dry; pulse weak and irregular; 
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pain in bowels; wound looks well; continued dressing; gave sulph. 
mag. 3ss., which vomited. 

January 18th, 2 P. M—Pulse weak and frequent; left spermatic 
cord and testicle swollen and painful; applied tincture iodine, and gave 
Seidlitz’s powder; wound suppurating. 

January 19th, 8 A. M—Very restless during night; tongue moist; 
pain in bowels and swollen; pulse regular and weak; some appetite ; 
testicle and cord not so painful; some pain over region of bladder. 

January 19th, 4 P. M—Bowels moved freely ; considerable griping ; 
erysipelas over pubes and left testicle; continued treatment, with addi- 
tion of R chlorate potass. gr. iii, sulph. quinine gr. ii, powd. opii gr. 4, M.; 
one powder every four hours. B tinct. ferri, chlorid. gtt. x, every 
six hours. 

January 20th, 9 A. M—Pulse ninety; wound looks well; tongue 
moist and coated; appetite not good; erysipelas extending up left side 
and over abdomen; urine escaping from catheter freely; abscess formed 
in left side of scrotum; opened, and a discharge of a dark bloody 
matter ensued. 

January 21st,8 A. M.—Pulse eighty-four; tongue dry and coated ; 
wound discharging healthy looking matter; discharge from left side of 
scrotum continuous; erysipelas extending over abdomen and up right 
side; continued treatment. 

January 22d, 8 A. M—Pulse ninety; tongue moist and brown 
coated posteriorly; bowels moved freely; wound doing well; discharge 
from left side of scrotum continuous; erysipelas extending up right 
side; continued treatment. 

January 23d, 8 A. M.—Pulse seventy; tongue moist posteriorly 
and dry tip; erysipelas extended up right side as far as floating ribs, 
and is now arrested; wound looks well; continued treatment. 

January 24th, 8 A. M.—Pulse seventy; tongue moist; rested tol- 
erably well during night; appetite pretty good; some pain about neck 
of bladder and spasm; appears as if the catheter is rough: urine not 
running freely from catheter; pain in region of bladder, and swollen; 
catheter removed, cleansed and returned without any difficulty or pain: 
small holes filled with alkaline deposits; first time the instrument has 
been removed since it was introduced day of operation, it being eight 
days. 

January 25th, 8 A. M.—Pulse sixty-five: tongue inclined to dry- 
ness; urine passing by catheter free; rested well during the night; 
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appetite good; wound looks well; swelling over region of bladder sub- 
siding; continued treatment. 

January 26th, 8 A. M—Bowels moved freely during night; consid- 
erable griping and pain during operation; pulse sixty-four; appetite 
good; discharge from left side of scrotum continues; continued treat- 
ment. 

January 27th, 8 A. M—Rested well during night; continued treat- 
ment. 

January 28th, 8 A. M—Bowels moved freely; tongue red, moist 
and clean; discharge from abscess in scrotum free; continued treatment. 

January 29th, 8 A. M—Rested finely during night; continued 
treatment. 

January 29th, 3 P. M—Dressed wound; complained of pain about 
neck of bladder; removed catheter, cleansed it and returned it with- 
out any difficulty or pain; appetite good; tongue red and moist; con- 
tinued treatment. 

January 30th, 8 A. M—Rested well during night; feels strong; 
appetite good; pulse ‘sixty-nine; tongue clean and moist; removed 
catheter nine A. M.; replaced at twelve m., without pain or difficulty; 
continued treatment. 

January 31st, 8 A. M.—Rested well during night; tongue moist 
and clean; appetite good; wound discharging but little; abdomen 
swollen; catheter removed for two and one-half hours; returned with 
ease; continued treatment. 

February Ist, 8 A. M.—Tongue red, moist and clean; pulse sixty- 
nine; abdomen swollen; some tympanitis; wound looks well; urine 
passing freely by catheter. RB turpentine emulsion every four hours. 

February 2d, 8 A. M—Rested well during night; tongue moist, 
redness disappeared; bowels not so distended; no pain; appetite good; 
continued treatment. 

February 3d, 8 A. M.—Rested well during night; urine passes by 
urethra, without aid of catheter; tongue moist; appetite good; able to 
sit up; can walk across room by assistance; wound about healed. 

February 4th, 8 A. M.—Sitting up; gaining strength; rests well; 
walks about his room; passes urine by urethra, and draws it occa- 
sionally with catheter. 

He was discharged from constant attention on February 5th, with 
instructions to introduce instrument every day, allowing it to remain 
for two or three hours, with other injunctions to be strictly observed 
for his ultimate recovery. 
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He is now walking about, able for business, and can pass his urine 
without pain or difficulty, in a stream near the size of No. 8 catheter; 
no indications of the size of urethra diminishing; suffering no pain 
or uneasiness of the parts, or along course of urethra; continues use 


of No. 8 instrument every day; he is enjoying good health and a fair 
prospect to live to a good old age. 





ON FISSURES OF THE ANUS, AND ULCERS AT THE LOWER 
EXTREMITY OF THE RECTUM. 


BY HOLMES COOTE, F. R. C. S., 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
. 


The amount of pain which the presence of fissures of the anus or 
small ulcers at the lower extremity of the rectum may cause to the 
patient, is often so great as to excite the surprise even of the surgeon. 
I may mention in illustration, the case of a lady lately under my care, 
who, without knowing exactly the cause, assured me that she had been 
for the last eighteen months, worn out by suffering, and was unfit for 


the pecfosmanee of any domestic duty. The pain was not confined to 


the bowels, but extended to the loins, hips, and thighs. During the 
day she often felt as if “her legs would give under her,” and at night 
time, the rest was disturbed with cramps. More than all, she complained 
of sudden irritability of the bladder and urethra, rendering the desire 
at once to expel the urine almost uncontrollable, and this was followed 
by a feeling of tenesmus, perhaps, by a slight escape of fecal matter, 
and by an access of pain in the region of the fissure. 

These pains are not fanciful or exaggerated. I have had under m 
care strong and otherwise healthy men, and delicate women in all 
stations of life, and sooner or later, with them all, the suffering caused 
by this apparently slight affection, is such as to render them prostrate 
and willing to undergo any operation for relief. 

When the surgeon examines the patient, he may at first see but 
little to attract his attention; one of the folds of integument about 
the anus seems a little fuller than the other; upon closer inspection, 
the skin will be found red, excoriated, and superficially ulcerated, the 
parts, however, packed together so as to constitute a “fissure.” It has 
none of the appearance of a “tuberculous” ulcer, and possibly, the 
explanation usually given by the patient is the correct one, namely, 
that it came on by the act of straining in defecation. Such patients 
are, for the most part, inclined to constipation of the bowels, and many, 
as is well known, show great neglect in matters of this sort, which are 
all-important to health. 

It is fortunate for the patient, that in these cases, relief may be 
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afforded promptly and completely, All that is needed, is to throw the 

rts into a state of rest, when the pain disappears and cicatrisation 
is soon completed. The mere Semin of the ulcerated structure by 
introduction of the finger, or of the small speculum into the anus, is 
often followed by immediate alleviation of all the symptoms. Indeed, 
Recamier recommends this method of treatment; he stretches the fis- 
sure until he lacerates it, and thus, perhaps, a state of the most per- 
fect rest—muscular as well as otherwise—is temporarily produced. It 
has found favor with some of our own surgeons (vide Duigan, Dublin 
Hospital Gazette, September 15th, page 227, 1860.) 

% prefer the division of the fissure by means of a straight knife 
introduced along the finger. The loss of blood is trifling, the pain 
momentary, and the relief at once complete. Indeed, the very aspect 
of the patient is changed when the surgeon re-visits him. 

The bowels had better be kept quiet by opium for a few days, and 
then relieved by mild aperients, such as sulphur and senna. § 

Nélaton and Trousseau recommend for the treatment of fissures of 
the anus, enemata of ext. krameria, gr. 75, to water, Ziij., used morn- 
ing and evening, and retained fifteen to twenty minutes, as long there 
is pain on returning the injection. When the pain has ceased, they 
may be used once a day or once every two days. It is also useful to 
“Py locally a magma of bismuth, one part to three of glycerine. 

n cases where patients have declined the usual operations, I have 
obtained benefit from the use of carbolic acid. 

Some extremely interesting cases, illustrative of this affection, have 


been described by Mr. Hilton, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital “On Rest 
and Pain.” In one case, an anal ulcer produced retention of urine 
and symptoms of pregnancy. The patient, a young lady, aged twen- 
ty-two, withdrew from society, and passed her days lying on the sofa. 

n former times this would have been called “hysteria.” By careful 
examination, however, the seat and nature of the disease were discov- 
ered, and te relief given by the usual operation (page, 291 op. 


cit.) In another case, an anal ulcer was accompanied by pain along 
the sciatic nerve, over the left hip and loin, with pain in the right leg, 
(op. cit., page 932.) Arterial hemorrhage has been cured by division 
of the ulcer. In a case under my care, the state of morbid irritability 
of the vagina, now called vaginismus, was kept up by a similar morbid 
condition, and was also relieved by the division of the ulcer. 

These remarks do not apply to cases of extensive ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the rectum, but to those conditions which have 
been well arranged under three heads. First—The crack or fissure of 
the anus. Second—A superficial ulcer, almost invariably co-existent 
with varicosity of the veins of the rectum. Third—An excavated 
ulcer situated between the external aud internal sphincters.— British 
Medical Journal. 





PROCEEDINGS OF MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNION MEDICAL SOCIETY OF 
KNIGHTSTOWN. 


The Society met aceording to adjournment, at the office of Dr. 
Sparks, in Knightstown, on the 4th of March, 1869, at one Pp. m. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Wilson Hobbs, of Carthage, was chosen a member of the Society. 

Dr. Rawlings asked and obtained permission to introduce a patient 
before the Society: The patient, a male, wt. nine, American, with a 
history and appearance something as follows: He had a sore hand 
about harvest time of the past year, which he thought had been pois- 
oned. The doctor was called to see him during the autumn, and found 
him laboring under what he supposed to be an attack of erysipelas of 
the lower extremities. About the time he recovered from this, there 
appeared a swelling on the right side of the neck, which soon resulted 
in an abseess, which is at this time discharging a thin, whitish, puru- 
lent liquid. The aspect of the patient is of a dusky paleness, and the 
whole scalp has been and is yet considerably edematous. Much of 
the hair has fallen off, and the patient has a bloated look. 

The treatment has consisted of Fougera’s cod liver oil, two table- 
spoonfuls a day, quinine, iodide of iron, iodide of potass. and stillingia, 
whisky, and a generous diet. ? 

Dr. Hobbs said there was yet a quantity of fluid contained at cer- 
tain points near the old abscess, and he would make openings for its 
exit, and keep the openings patulous. He approves of the Doctor's 
treatment. 

Dr. Sparks thought the ease scrofulous in its character. There are 
three articles of materia medica that he would rely on, to-wit: Peru- 
vian bark, iron, arsenic, (Fow. sol.) He thinks the tincture of the 
bark much better than the salts. He would wash the abscesses with 
carbolie acid. 

Regular business being in order, Dr. Stuart was called on and read 
an essay on “What will the coming doctor give his patients?” He 
spoke of the great latitude there is now in the choice and modes of 
administration of remedies, and asked what, from this, are we to expect 
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of the coming doctor? He traced cursorily the history of the science 
of medicine from its inchoative state to the present; how it grew under 
the developing care of such fathers in medicine as Hippocrates, Cel- 
sul, Areteus, Galen, Paracelsus, and others; and how it has suffered 
in the intervals in the hands of charlatans, quacks, empirics and big- 
ots—men superstitious as well as ignorant. 

He spoke of the extravagant use and abuse of certain remedies, 
such as opium, sulphur, mercury, and tartar emetic, when they were 
first introduced, or when their use was as at certain times revived. 
He noted the horrors of the history of surgery, such as cording a limb 
and allowing it to rot off, and smearing bleeding surfaces with hot 
pitch and searing them with hot irons. Even in the sunniest days of 
medicines, there are extreme vascilations, or as we significantly term 
them, “fashions” or “runs,” first in one direction and then in the 
opposite. We hope we shall have a knowledge of remedies more exact 
than anything we possess to-day. 

Bennett says, “we have only seven drugs of positive known thera- 
peutie value.” “That there are eight other articles of great and often 
signal help in correcting diseased action, but they are often fallible.” 
“All others than these fifteen are only palliative.” Perhaps our esti- 
mate of the therapeutic value of all articles of our materia medica is 
to be materially changed. Of wine, ale and liquors, Parton says, hav- 
ing read much on the subject and talked with eminent physicians, he 
thinks the “truth of the matter is, that sometimes when the patient's 
at a low tide of vitality, he may turn the tide and borrow at four o’clock 
enough of five o’clock’s strength to enable him to reach five o’clock.” 
“That the coming doctor will give his patients aleoholic mixtures about 
as often as he will give them laudanum, and in doses of about the same 
magnitude, reckoned by drops.” 

The indications are strong, that the coming doctor, if he give mer- 
cury at all, will give it in very moderate doses. That the coming doc- 
tor will be much better acquainted with the foundations of the science, 
anatomy, physiology and pathological conditions, as well as the thera- 
peutic value of remedial agents. That he will labor to keep the peo- 
ple in health and to teach them to “occupy themselves with the phys- 
ical welfare of the race, without which no other welfare is possible.” 

Dr. Sparks endorses the essay in the main. Through ignorance, 
we misapply our remedies. We administer them too indiscriminately, 
and can’t tell which does the good to the patient. We combine too 
many in our prescriptions. We should give fewer and watch their 
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effects more closely. He thinks the catalogue of remedies will be 
much reduced—that about twenty are all we need. He has found no 
one who says mercury is not a great eliminator, and that is all he claims 
for it. 

Dr. McGavran has but little confidence in medicine, and thinks 
that swallowing so many drugs is a mistake. 

Dr. Hobbs thinks medicine needs an advocate in the Society. He 
has much confidence in medicine. We should understand it is not 
an exact science. A science is a collection of truths methodically 
arranged so they may be learned. An exact science is a collection of 
positive truths or facts. The science of medicine is made up of col- 
lected truths. Physiology is made up of much more positive knowl- 
edge. The action of drugs is not exact, and is not attained by exact 
processes or figures. This is because we know not all the forces at 
work in*ourselves; but we know much and we have a right to use our 
knowledge. Medicine has its age and honors—it was bought with 
more brains and claims men of more labor and honor than Sir Isaac 
Newton. It is of no less value, though it be not a positive knowledge. 
The coming doctor will use his best judgment—this we do not use cor- 
rectly. 

Dr. Lewis says the practice is unsatisfactory because we don’t un- 
derstand the disease or the drugs we administer. Medicine will be 
more exact. The coming doctor will be so well acquainted with drugs 
and disease, that he will not put in a whole handful of shot, but sim- 
ply one for the bird. He has used bromide of potassium, and so studied 
its effects, that he knows when to apply it and what to expect. If the 
nervous disturbance is central, he expects good effects, but if periph- 
eral, he expects little from its use. 

Dr. Sparks being called on, reported as follows: 

On the 15th of September, 1866, he was called to see Miss B . 
a good looking young lady, who was insane and had been for two 
months, and was kept tied to the floor. She would have a few hours 
of comparative quiet, but no lucid moments. She was well cared for 
and of a family well to do in the world. She had been careless of 
her health—exposed herself a good deal—was something of a “tom- 
boy.” She had been under the care of three physicians, who thought 
the insanity was caused by the death of her father, which occurred at 
Andersonville. There was no family predisposition to insanity. Found 
the patient sitting on the bed, quiet, untied, with wild look. She had 
not menstruated for four months, pain in hypochondriae region. Could 
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learn nothing from the girl; she gave only nonsensical answers to his 
questions. Tongue clear, bowels regular and circulation natural. 

DraGnosis— Hysteria connected with genital organs. At first 
thought she might be pregnant, without a hint—asked an examination 
—made it per vagnam. Found the uterus unimpregnated, but little 
above the natural size, os patulous, organ too low in the pelvis; intro- 
duced a small bi-valve speculum; all around the os and cervix was 
granulated; cervix a dark purple and congested; a thick, tough mucus 
pathognomonic of disease of the cavity. Scarified the os and cervix 
with a probe coated with nitrate of silver; cauterized the os, cervix 
and cavity; (prepared the cauterizing probe by pulverizing the argent. 
nit. and rolling the heated probe in it); slwiced (?) well the parts 
with warm water; put her to bed; gave no medicine; repeated the 
operation once a week for two months. Patient recovered her mind 
and continued in health for two years or more, and perhaps till now. 

Dr. Hobbs thinks the treatment rather remarkable; that so much 
cautery is very heroic. Don’t know whether it has been done by others 
or not. 

Dr. Stuart said he had used in one case repeatedly, injections of 
saturated solution of nitrate of silver into the cavity of the uterus 
for menorrhagia, and it having failed to check the hemorrhage, he had 
used Monsel’s sol. per. sulph. iron, full strength; but he took the pre- 
caution to dilate well the os and cervix with sponge tents. The injec- 
tions must be recurrent. 

Dr. Lewis thought the result justified the means. That the revul- 
sion did good, (if the term revulsion might be applied here.) The 
womb will stand almost anything. 

Dr. Sparks—No author hesitates to cauterize the cavity when he 
thinks it necessary. If we can’t cure the cavity of the cervix without 
injections, so we can’t the cavity of the uterus. The cervix should be 
well dilated to prevent the fluid passing through the Fallopian tubes. 
Agent nit. is applicable to all inflamed surfaces—of the womb as well 
as the conjunctiva. 

Dr. McGavran has no report. States he has attended five or six 
post-mortems since he came to the place, in all of which the patholog- 
ical condition has been opposite the diagnosis. Reports a post-mortem 
of an epileptic patient at the Soldiers’ Home. Patient had been 
afflicted five or six years—mind and voice had failed. The examina- 
tion showed that the left parietal bone was thickened; calvarium rough- 
ened; space half the size of his hand without diple; dura mater thick- 
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ened and attached to the arachnoid; brain natural; about three ounces 
of fluid in the ventricles. Patient had used medicine six years, which 
did him no good. 

Dr. Hobbs thinks the case only shows the uncertainty of our sci- 
ence. There is much that is conjectural—not always confirmed in the 
cadaver. Special pathology has thrown much light on diseased con- 
ditions. We should be diligent in the application of what knowledge 
we possess, and we will be armed as never men were before. Truth 
still invites us to be diligent and not to become discouraged. We must 
not treat disease wholly by the books, but use common sense. The 
most important means against disease, is good, hard common sense. 

Dr. Lewis being called on, reported as follows: 

On the 12th of December, 1865, half-past eight P. m., he visited a 
patient—a female—and found her quiet in bed. Pulse, skin, and gen- 
eral condition, normal. A child, newly born apparently, was lying in 
the lap of the patient’s mother, who was sitting by the fire. She stated 
that the child had been born about one-half hour. On examination, 
he found a placenta in the vagina of the patient, which he removed. 
The general condition of the generative organs of the patient, was that 
of a newly delivered woman. The babe wasa male. Left the patient 
comfortable. Question: How should a physician testify before court 
under such circumstances? 

Case II—On December 30th, 1867, Mrs. was found by the 
Doctor lying on the bed dead. The appearance of the body was natural ; 
a leather strap was around her neck, some two feet long, with the re- 
mote end cut smooth; her age was thirty-six; she was married and 
had given birth to her fifth child‘ she was of melancholic tempera- 
ment; several of her ancestors had taken themselves off; she lived 
unhappily with her husband, and her hair was prematurely grey; 
she had probably reasoned coolly and well on the matter of taking 
herself off, but reached wrong conclusions. The Doctor read Ham- 

let's solilogquy—the inimitable expression of a great mind contemplat- 
ing self-destruction. 

Dr. Hobbs, concerning Dr. Lewis’ first case, would testify that the 
woman had been delivered of a child, but could not testify that the 
child in the woman’s lap was that child. He could also testify from 
the placenta and its position, whether the child was viable. 

Dr. Sparks—Might a placenta be placed in the vagina for imposi- 
tion, as where the question of property is involved? 

Dr. Hobbs thinks it is not possible to have the vagina, the os, and 
external parts, in the condition in which they were, without a real birth. 
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Dr. Rawlins reported two cases of primiparous patients, in both of 
which the head of the child was well engaged in the superior strait, 
but all progress seem stayed. To one he gave ergot, and the child 
was quickly expelled. The other he treated similarly, and the patient 
went to sleep. The Doctor asks an explanation of the discrepancy. 

Dr. McGavran reported two cases of retarded labor, which were 
speedily brought to a termination by warm bath. 

Dr. Lewis had quit the use of ergot, but gave quinine freely, and 
if there be irritabilility, he added morphine. He has unbounded con- 
fidence in quinine, and thinks it acts on the spinal nervous centers. 

Dr. Hobbs has had a remarkable experience in obstetric practice. 
During nineteen years, with a reasonable share of obstetric practice, 
he has never lost a single case in child bed or any of its accidents. 
He uses the powder or a decoction of ergot, and always prepares it 
in every case, through fear of post partum hemorrhage, but does not 
always use it. 

Dr. Sparks fears hemorrhage, and gives ergot a little before the 
birth of the child. 

Dr. Hobbs asks if it he the uniform experience of those present, 
if the labor is more tedious when the cord is around the child’s neck; 
and whether labor is more tedious when the child is “gummy.” All 
who replied, answered in the affirmative. 

Dr. Lewis—When the liquor amnii is abundant, the child is not 
‘“‘oummy,” and vice versa. 

Dr. Hobbs moved that an abstract of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be offered to the Western Journal for publication. 

Dr. Rawlins seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at the same place, on 
the first Thursday in April, at one o’clock P. m. 

J. H. Sruart, Secretary. Joun Lewis, President. 





BRAINARD MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Society met in the office of Dr. Kit- 
tinger, in Winamac, Indiana, April 7th, 1869. 

Minutes of last meetimg read and accepted. 

Doctors William Perry, of North Judson, A. R. Thompson, Ke- 
wana, and P. H. Leavitt, Winamac, were admitted to membership. 
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The third annual election of officers was held, which resulted as 
follows: 

President—J. W. C. Eaton, Pulaski. 

Secretary—I. B. Wasusurn, Star City. 

Treasurer—J. H, Suitn, Kewana. 


Censors—F, B. Tuomas, Winamac, P. H. Leavirr, Winamac, R. W. Jackson, 
Kewana. 


The following were selected as delegates to the State Medical As- 
sociation: J. H. Smith, L. D. Glazebrook, Wm. Kelsey, J. B. Hoag, 
and W. 8S. Cleland. 

Dr. Hoag reported a case of abscess of the lung, supposed to have 
been caused by swallowing a pin. 

Doctors F. B. Thomas and A. R. Thompson, reported cases of con- 
tinued fever, which assumed a typhoid condition and resulting very 
fatally, five of seven patients having died of hemorrhage of the bowels. 

The etiology, semeiology, pathology and treatment, were discussed 
at length by Doctors Thomas, Hoag, Smith, Eaton, Washburn, Thomp- 
son and Reddick. 

Brainard Medical Society was organized two years ago. It now 
numbers twenty-seven members, who are located in Pulaski, Starke, 


Fulton and Cass counties. I. B. Wasusurn, M. D., Secretary. 





ALLEN COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Fort Wayne, APRIL 6, 1869. 

Meeting was called to order by President, Dr. H. P. Ayers. Mem- 
bers present, Doctors Ayers, Sen., 8. C. Ayers, Thacker, Smith, Gregg, 
McCullough, Rosenthal and Fitzsimmons. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read by the secretary, ap- 
proved by the Society and ordered to be placed on record. 

A case of carcinoma was then presented to the Society for exam- 
ination, by Dr. Richart, of Roanoke, the history of which, as given by 
the Doctor, was as follows: 

Mr. L is forty-five years of age. Eight or ten years ago a 
small brown spot was noticed in the skin on the left cheek, which 
attracted but little attention, however, until about two years sinee, 
when it was observed that something like a wart was growing out of 
the brown spot, and was attended by sharp, darting pains. Acting 
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upon the suggestion of friends, the patient had this wart “plucked out 
by the roots at the dark of every moon,” thinking thus to destroy it. 
The results, however, were always to the contrary, each successive 
plucking being followed by an increase in the size of the wart. The 
patient then sought the aid of several noted cancer doctors, who lav- 
ished their skill upon the persistent little wart in vain, for instead of 
yielding to their treatment, it flourished luxuriously under the stimulus 
of their caustics and other irritants, which converted it, however, into 
an extensive ulcerating sore, presenting at present, rather a formidable 
appearance. The surface of the ulcer is irregularly elevated above 
the surrounding surface of the cheek; is oval in shape, and measures 
about two by two and a half inches; the upper margin of the ulcer 
approaches to within about three-quarters of an inch of the external 
angle of the eye, in which direction it is rapidly extending; the paro- 
tid, thyroid, and other glands in the vicinity, are enlarged, which has 
been the case, however, only since the application of caustics, and 
hence it is thought to be sympathetic only. 

Upon examination, the members present were agreed as to the 
malignancy of the disease, and advised excision as the only admissable 
treatment. 

Dr. Thacker expressed the opinion that attachment to the perios- 
teum would be found, but thought excision the only means of sav- 
ing the eye, for a time, and at least retarding the advance of the dis- 
ease. 

Doctors Ayers, Sen., Gregg, Rosenthal, and others, thought that no 
attachment had yet been formed. 

The patient's father died of cancer located in the epigastric region. 

Dr. Thacker presented an interesting pathological specimen, being 
a case of ectropium of the liver, in a male foetus of about seven months, 
found by workmen on the railroad bridge over the St. Mary’s river, 
near the city. The liver was considerably enlarged, and protruded 
through an opening in the abdominal walls of about two and a half 
by three inches, which corresponded to the size of the liver. This 
organ occupied the umbilical region and was covered by the peritoneum 
and cuticle only, which had been ruptured, presenting an appearance 
as though the umbilicus had been forcibly torn away, the umbilical 
vein and hypogastric arteries being traceable from the center of the 
tumor. 

Upon motion by Dr. Rosenthal, Dr. C. 8. Ayers was instructed to 
procure copies of photograph of Sommers, showing the large tumor 
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on the occiput, (a case heretofore before the Society,) in numbers suf- 
ficient to supply the members. 

Proposed amendments to the constitution were then called for, and 
being read, were adopted. The amendments are as follows: 

Section first of article fifth, amended to read— 

“Any person becoming an active member of this Society, shall be required to 


sign the constitution and by-laws thereof, pay an annual fee of one dollar, and 
shall attend not less than four regular meetings during the year. 


Section second amended to read— 


“A member may be suspended or expelled by a two-third vote of all active 
members, charges and specifications having been preferred one month previous to 
the time of trial. 

After the adoption of the amendments, the members present paid 
the annual fee of one dollar to the secretary. 

The following delegates to the State and American Medical Asso- 
ciations were appointed: State—Doctors H. P. Ayers, 8. C. Ayers, 
Gregg, Thacker and Rosenthal. American—Dr. H. P. Ayers. 

Dr. Rosenthal moved that the proceedings of this Society be pub- 
lished in the Western Journal of Medicine. Motion was carried, and 
the Society adjourned to meet the first Thursday in May. 

P. G. Ketsgy, Secretary. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DERMATOLOGY IN VIENNA. ™ 


Vienna, Marcu 15, 1869. 

However true it may be in the world of politics, as the present 
Napoleon would assure us, when he introduces his uncle in Czxsar’s 
guise, in his biography of the latter; or, however true, in the realm of 
poesy and the fine arts, as we are all almost forced to acknowledge, 
that there does occasionally appear on the stage of life, a genius which, 
by superior endowments from birth, is able to disregard or neglect 
the weary labor of preparation, moulding or creating circumstances 
to its will, by one grand stride to reach success, in the sphere of 
medicine there is, there can be no such power. The master minds 


of Europe, as far as we have been able to observe them, have in no 
(21) 
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instance presented the brilliant scintillations of unearthly fires as in 
our fancy we painted them; without hitherto a single exception, they 
have been none other than simple plodding laborers in the great har- 
vest field; and although in many instances, a quickness of concep- 
tion and skill in diagnosis, might seem to the uninformed a qualifica- 
tion of almost omniscient character, yet it is always evident to the 
student, that this knowledge is only the result and the reward yielded 
to the rich experience in positions attained by unceasing toil. Prof. 
Hebra offers no exception, either in appearance or address. In person, 
of short, solid build, hair and heavy mustache already frosted by some 
fifty odd, face full, round, rather prominent cold gray eye, square, de- 
termined chin, duplicated by a fold beneath, character in full accord, 
sharp, decisive, and perhaps occasionally a little stubborn, certainly a 
little too severe in his criticisms on his fellow specialists. His clinic 
is always rendered interesting, aside from its real value, by occasional 
sallies of wit, with which he spices his lectures and which are always 
terse and relishable. Were it not for these, when he chuckles all over 
with a jest which only adds to the general effect, and which forever 
precludes the idea, he might be regarded, and we mean no irreverence 
whatever, as a typical personification of a little fat country judge in 
the dispensation of the law, duly impressed with the responsibilities 
of his position. Hebra is a man, too, who has not plunged so pro- 
foundly into the recesses of science as to have become Newton-like 
utterly oblivious to corporeal wants; his rotundity alone is evidence 
enough to the contrary; his jocundity, too, in a measure, and if there 
should still linger a doubt, it will be dissipated by the purchase of his 
ticket of admission, which is nearly triple the price of other chairs, 
still it is chéap enough at that, about twelve dollars currency for a 
three months course. 

The lectures are all delivered in the ward, a half-dozen benches 
arranged around a small enclosed arena, accommodating the thirty or 
forty students in attendance. Male patients are stripped perfectly nude 
and required to stand on a chair or table in the center, while the female 
are permitted to preserve a portion of their attire. On the wall, at the 
side, hangs a full length portrait of the professor, painted by subscrip- 
tion from his students. The material is partly out-door, the ambula- 
torium, partly patients in the house, and as you may well imagine, 
every variety and form of cutaneous disease are presented. By far, the 
great majority are scabies, eczema, prurigo and syphilis, though, of 
eourse, the varieties are duly exhibited. As you are aware, his classi- 
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fication depends neither on the appearance of the disease nor the phys- 
iology, nor the effect of therapy, but on the anatomy. This is the 
favorite mode of classification now-a-days, not only of skin diseases, 
but of other forms. Virchow’s division of tumors after this rule, is 
now everywhere adopted, and Hebra’s of cutaneous diseases is rapidly 
gaining ground. It certainly simplifies the matter wonderfully, for 
skin diseases have long ago been removed from the opprobria they 
once were. Why should we call a disease which is to-day papular, 
to-morrow vesicular, and the day after pustular, each time by a differ- 
ent name, observes Hebra time and again, when all the time it is the 
same disease? A scabies is now one or the other, according as the sur- 
face is scratched. In almost all cases, pustules are only the effects of 
scratching, and consequently, nearly the whole file of pustular disease 
is swept away. Scabies presents at the clinic in every variety of 
appearance, among the fearfully degraded poor which this land pro- 
duces. In all cases, the treatment is the so-called “cure salve.” We 
were led into the room a few days ago, to witness its application; a 
half-dozen men and boys, perfectly naked, were drawn up in line, and 
the old nurse, a regular major domo, took his position before them, 
with a large pot of the semi-solid salve at his feet. A small quantity 
was presented to each for the hands, then the forearms, arms, abdo- 
men, lower extremities, &c., and finally, for the back, the company then 
faced to the right, standing in company file, when each officiated for 
the man before. It wasa singular sight and ludicrous in the extreme, 
each man of a dark mahogany color, toiling with might and main, for 
the discipline is strict, on the back of his neighbor, who in turn labored 
upon the one before. After the friction, each individual is laid in bed 
and rolled in a blanket from head to foot, and there he lies for two 
days. He is then inspected; should he not require another applica- 
tion, he is now rubbed off with fine clay. Prof. Hebra insists strongly 
that he shall not bathe for four or five days, as the concomitant eczema 
is always aggravated thereby. After this latter friction, he is dismissed 
—cured of his scabies. Should the eczema require treatment, he is 
furnished with ol. cadini, a preparation of tar, which he is itistructed 
to use. The Professor has tried all the various plans of treatment, 
but always returns to the all-healing salve. Its composition is the fol- 
lowing: Sulphur, tar, each six ounces; soap, fat, each one pound; 
chalk, four ounces. Of course, in private practice, other finer prepa- 
rations are employed. Eczema is treated according to its form. In 
4 most exquisite case in the acute form, which occurred a few days 
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ago, wherein the entire trunk was covered with vesicles on an inflamed 
base, pulverized starch was applied, and in four or five days the cure 
was complete. Incrustations are softened and removed by the appli- 
cation of cloths saturated in cod liver oil; when either the oil is con- 
tinued, or preparations of tar united with it, or alone maintained, or 
in obstinate forms, caoutchouc glove or stocking is worn. 

Prurigo, he pronounces an incurable disease. The intense itching 
may always be mitigated, and the papules may even disappear for a 
time, but they always inevitably and unexceptionally return. The 
best treatment of obstinate cases is, maceration by fourteen day baths, 
application of the so-called smear soap and futty inunctions. Some- 
times tar is of decided efficacy. Prurigo is a disease of the horny 
tissue, like ichthyosis and lichen pilaris. In children, it is best 
treated by warm baths of an hour’s duration, and subsequently, appli- 
cation of spiritus alkalinus. Syphilis in all its forms and ravages, is a 
daily visitor. The treatment is the mercurial inunction generally, com- 
mencing with the forearms for one day, the arms for another, and so 
on over the body, to avoid eczema, until its effects are obtained. As 
to whether a soft chancre may produce general contagion, the question 
is, still, after manifold experiment, sub judice. The mercurial treat- 
ment is only employed for existent symptoms. 

To attempt even a synopsis of therapeutics, would be a task as 
useless as endless, for Hebra’s work, the first volume, has been already 
*translated into English, is within your possession. Had we time 
and permission, we would gladly translate the condensed work of Dr. 
Neumann, Docent of this department, which contains everything that 
the general practitioner requires. 

The baths of the Hospital are conducted on a scale which merits 
notice. A long row of chambers on the ground floor are divided into 
small apartments, containing the requisites of baths, simple, medicated, 
steam, douche, &c., with every facility for use, the great peculiar feature 
is the treatment by continual baths. In cases of extreme burns, and 
in cases of many forms of disease which have obstinately resisted all 
treatment, resort is had to the continual bath. A rope bed is stretched 
along the center of a long tub, and arranged by puileys so that it can 
be elevated or lowered at pleasure, and the patient, naked, of course, 
with the head on a pillow above the surface, passes a portion of his 
life under water. Day and night he remains in his watery couch, eats 
there, amuses himself there, sleeps there, and is only elevated for the 





*Both volumes have been translated and published by the Sydenham Society—the second 
was issued last year. T. P. 
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insertion of a vessel under him to receive discharges. It has proved 
of the most decided efficacy in burns, relieving the intense pain, spa- 
ring the agony of the change of dressings, and materially abbreviating 
the cure. It has been found, however, that in very extensive burns, 
the mortality is undiminished. A few weeks ago a case of universal 
psoriasis was exhibited, whose history was nine months of aquatic life. 
The surface, before the bath, was so stiff that the slightest motion was 
attended with extreme pain. At one time, during the long treatment, 
at the solicitation of the patient, who was weary of the monotony, he 
was removed and the body was enveloped in cod liver oil, but the dis- 
ease returning in all its former violence, soon induced him to petition 
a return to the bath, which was granted. He is now nearly well. 

Our old friend, carbolic acid, plays quite an important part in der- 
matology. It is used in many cases where the disease depends on 
parasitic formation, e. g., herpes tonsurans, pityriasis. versicolor, favus, 
&e., and has been found of peculiar efficacy in hastening the absorp- 
tion of the indurated bases of ulcers, chancres, &c. It is generally 
applied in solution with glycerine or alcohol, to indurations; pure 
petroleum is the application to pediculi capitis, vestimentorum, or 
pubis, equally efficacious and far less dangerous than mercury. Even 
these foul cases of plica polonica, where the hair is matted into a 
mass from the product of seborrhea, pediculi, eczema and dirt, from 
extraneous sources, until a cap of nearly an inch thickness is formed, 
and which is regarded by some of the credulous as a charm against 
disease, yield readily to the continued application of coal oil, and fre- 
quent ablutions, without even cutting the hair of women, which is, in 
general, for no disease, seldom or ever removed. 

The rapidity and accuracy of diagnoses, seem at first but little less 
than miraculous; patient’s histories, to their profound amazement, are 
revealed to them from the commencement of their disease to their 
appearance here. 1. There are no diseases in which their subjective 
symptoms are so little needed. 2. Very seldom is a question neces- 
sary, or when desired, it seems only in corroboration of a previous 
statement. 3. The type of the affection is written upon the body in 
characters which utterly set at nought any equivocations or direct false- 
hoods from the patients themselves. 4. Characters, too, which, like 
the hieroglyphics of archwologie love, have been and are being deci- 
phered by the priests in the temple of science, and their discoveries 
likewise, but in a far higher and nobler manner appropriated to the 
benefit of their fellow man. WHITTAKER. 
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New York Crry, Aprit 10, 1869. 


DEAR JOURNAL: After the bustle and excitement of the past win- 
ter at the various schools, male and female, of our city, we are once 
more enjoying a period of comparative rest. The numerous lectures, 
clinics and operations of the winter course, are over, and the dissect- 
ing rooms closed for six months. The college halls present a deserted 
appearance indeed, after having been so crowded for the past half year 
with the several hundred students who have recently been among us. 
To each and to every one who is this spring commencing the real strug- 
gle of life, we would wish a hearty. God-speed, and extend the right 
hand of fellowship. May bright success and happiness be theirs. And 
yet, we never attend a medical commencement, and see the enthusias- 
tic young student, with beaming eye and high hope upon his brow, 
receiving his coveted diploma, without a feeling of sadness creeping 
over us. And this, because we can not help looking forward into the 
mysterious future, and picturing to ourselves how many of these, now 
so bright and buoyant, will, ere many years have flown, fall by the 
wayside, overcome by the turmoil and strife, and be trampled and for- 
gotten, long ere the goal of their ambition is attained. Many a noble 
man has closed his weary eyes in death, no longer able to keep up the 
struggle, and sunk into an unknown grave, no hero on the pages of 
the world’s history, but none the less a martyr to the glorious science 
that he loved so well. And yet, notwithstanding the hardships, and 
the difficulties, and the disappointments, that so often await those of 
our profession, we would never offer a single word of discouragement 
to any who have entered into it or who contemplate its adoption from 
proper motives; but would the rather say to them, if you would suc- 
ceed, be enthusiasts in the profession of your choice. None is nobler, 
none more God-like. Enthusiasm, as in all other things, so in our 
calling, to a certain degree, is the soul of success. Not sentimental 
fanaticism, which is the dream of success, but a living, an energetic 
enthusiasm, which is the realization of success. Words, like men, 
often lose their reputation, from evil connection; so, by associating the 
word enthusiast with the teaching of the false and sickly doctrines of 
the day, it has lost caste. Yet, what is enthusiasm, but the earnest 
life-devotion to an end, the absorption of a man’s being in some idea 
and purpose? Until the mind and the heart have become interwoven 
with the purpose, and thus separated from all ulterior objects and 
influences, no great end has ever yet been truly accomplished. Listen! 
And as you tread the memory vaults of the illustrious dead, every 
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reverberation speaks of the deathless energy and passionate devotion 
—a life-long enthusiasm. What could be more grand than our life- 
work—to relieve human suffering and to prolong human life? It is 
ours to soothe the brow of anguish; ours to drive the demon pain 
away; ours to raise the prostrate sufferer; ours, relying upon a Higher 
Power! 

But pardon us, dear Mr. Editor, we meant not thus to wander, but 
such was the current of our thoughts. 

The spring courses of lectures are now quietly progressing, and 
the younger men of the profession have once more an opportunity 
of ventilating their views upon the various branches of our art. 
The lectures, for the most part, are not delivered by the regular pro- 
fessors, but by their assistants, or by those who have been fortunate 
enough to secure positions as summer lecturers. Many of the regular 
professors, however, still appear at the clinics, which are again in full 
and active operation; and the course this season is particularly fine. 
We never lack for material in this city. Tho following is the pro- 
gramme for each day, (the clinics being held at the three medical col- 
leges, New York, Bellevue and Charity Hospitals, and at the New York 
Eye, and Cosmopolitan Eye and Ear Infirmary :) 

Monday—Two surgical, three eye and ear, one venereal, one skin 
diseases, one obstetrical, and one medical. Twesday—Three surgical, 
three medical, two eye and ear. Wednesday—Two medical, and one 
eye andear. Jhursday—Two surgical, one eye and ear, one medical, 
and one obstetrical. Friday—Two surgical, one eye and ear, one 
medical, one skin diseases, one obstetrical. Saturday—Two medical, 
one eye and ear, one children’s diseases, and one surgical. 

Amidst such a variety, it would seem that the student ought to 
acquire much practical information, and so do those who make a proper 
use of their eyes and ears. In its facilities for the practical study of 
disease, New York city is rapidly distancing all competitors. 

Week before last, the mortality of this city amounted to four hun- 
dred and eighty-three, of this number, two hundred and fifty-five died 
in tenement houses, one hundred and two in public institutions, and 
one hundred and twenty-six in private houses and hotels. The health 
of the city, on the whole, is good. The excitement in relation to small- 
pox is abating. Great vigilance, however, is exercised at the quaran- 
tine and emigrant landing, on account of the prevalence of this fear- 
ful disease in several of the European cities. It is spreading widely 
in Montreal, and is still on the increase in California The Medical 
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Gazette says: “The California Medical Gazette suggests that carbolic 
acid should have a thorough trial as a protective against small-pox. 
‘Let the air of the room in which the small-pox patient is lying, be 
saturated with it; let a solution of it be sprinkled on the floors, from 
which the carpets should be taken up; let large woolen cloths, satu- 
rated with it, be hung about; let some of it be put in every close stool 
and chamber utensil, so that all the excreta, as soon as passed from the 
patient, may be modified and disinfected by it; let the sewers and cess- 
pools belonging to the premises, be flooded with even a weak solution, 
for one one-thousandth or even one fifteen-hundreth part of carbolic 
acid, will prevent the decomposition, fermentation, and putrefaction of 
urine, blood and feces for months, while one ten-thousandth has been 
found sufficient by Dr. Letheby to keep sewarage sweet or nearly deodor- 
ized. Let every piece of clothing, and all bedding that has been in con- 
tact with the disease, be washed in it; let the body of the sick person 
be sponged off with it; let all attendants wash in it, or sprinkle their 
clothes with it; and let it be sprinkled about, both in and outside the 
house.’” 

The anniversary exercises of the Women’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary, were held on April 1st, and were of a very inter- 
esting nature. A large and fashionable audience was present, and 
evinced much interest in the proceedings. The report of the institu- 
tion was read by Emily Blackwell. ‘That the infirmary met a want, 
was shown by the readiness with which both patients and students 
resorted to it. Its value as a charity, is proved by its growth from 
two hundred and fifty, the record of its first year’s practice, to seven 
thousand, two hundred, the number of its last year’s patients. Its 
value to students is proved by looking over its record, and seeing how 
many of our most successful and women physicians have been con- 
nected with it as physicians and students. During the last twelve 
years, a succession of young women, three or four at a time, have come 
to the infirmary, and for varying periods of from one to four years, 
have devoted themselves to medical work, taking care of the patients 
in its wards, prescribing for them in the dispensary and visiting them 
in their own houses. More than seventy thousand patients have been 
attended by them, hundreds of poor families look to them for aid, and 
hundreds of children are growing up who know no other medical care. 
The liberal sentiment of the city has given our students advantages 
which they can not obtain elsewhere. New York has the credit of 
first admitting women as students to the different city charities, and 
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the medical profession of New York has been the first to give suffi- 
cient support to their efforts to carry out entirely their new undertak- 
ing. Those engaged in this matter, will long remember the lead New 
York has taken.” 

At the annual meeting of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital; the 
report showed that there were admitted during the year, from March 
Ist, 1868, to March Ist, 1869, three hundred and ninety-nine children; 
born in the institution, sixty-seven; remaining at the present time, 
two hundred and thirteen children and one hundred and two adults. 
During the past year, there have been under treatment one thousand 
and thirty patients, exclusive of many cases of slight ailments common 
to infancy; of these, seven hundred and ninety-eight have recovered, 
fifty-four remai® under treatment, and one hundred and seventy-eight 
have died. Thé mest prevalent diseases have been those of the respir- 
atory organs and of the alimentary canal. There have been twelve 
cases of scarlet fever, and eleven of diphtheria, two of each proving 
fatal, and considerable whooping cough, but no measles. 

Just as we are ending this letter, there has been handed to us a 
pamphlet on “The Treatment of Paralysis by Electrization, with an 


explanation of a New Galvanic Apparatus,” by Dr. A. D. Rockwell, 
well known in medical circles in our city, but neither time nor space, 
nor ability, as we have not yet had an opportunity of looking over it, 
allow us to speak of its merits in this communication. In our next, 
we may have something to say of it. Yours, very truly, 

James B. Burner. 





OUR POLL-TAX. 


SPRINGFIELD, On10, Marcu 29, 1869. 

My Dear Eprror: Supposing that when fourteen years of age, I 
quit the common school, having education enough to begin “life for 
myself,” as the saying goes. Those who quit with me go to learn a 
trade, or stand in a grocery, or “onto” the farm, but I determine to 
finish my education and be a doctor. 

In the first place, I attend a high school or academy for three 
years, at an expense of, say two thousand dollars. I then go to cob- 
lege for four years, at an expense of four thousand dollars. Then I 
study medicine during the three requisite years, costing with lectures, 
about thirty-five hundred dollars. Leaving me at the ten year’s end, 
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with a diploma and a cash deficit of nine thousand, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Had I used this capital and the labor and care of my ten years, in 
any trade or business, I could have been by this time a rich man; but 
here I am at last, ready for practice. 

I buy books, instruments, drugs, a horse, harness and buggy, build 
an office, and have my shirts washed, at an expense of fifteen hundred 
dollars. If I buy the practice of some “old man,’ I pay more (than 
it is worth.) I pay ten dollars for a physician’s license. I have pri- 
vate means which bring me an income of one thousand dollars. I 
sit in my office, wear out my clothes, my patience, and the first year 
of my new life I collect two hundred dellars. The United States taxes 
are five per cent. on that. Five per ceat. on two hundred dollars is 
ten dollars. Ten dollars tax and ten dollars for license, twenty dol- 
lars. Twenty dollars tax on two hundred dollars is steep. 

That is the government tax on brains. Does it pay to cultivate 
them? Does it pay a free government to discourage the cultivation of 
them? Yours, very truly, H. S. F. 

P. S.—I wore the blue, and am probably as patriotic as is the Chairman of 


the Committee of Ways and Means at Washington, but I feel-at liberty to grumble 
at this imposition. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT THE SIXTEENTH ANNNAL MEET- 
ING, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, SEP- 
TEMBER, 1868; ALSO, THE CONSTITUTION AND ROLL 
OF MEMBERS. 


Philadelphia: Merrihew & Son, Printers, 243 Arch Street, 1869. Pages 506; paper. 


This is a handsome volume, and much larger than that of last year, 
and presents ample evidence of the fact that the Association is com- 
posed of earnest, hard-working and learned men, who care more for 
the discussion of scientific and professional questions than of trivial 
and unimportant ethical ones. We repeat what we said when noticing 
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the proceedings last year, that some of our medical societies would be 
benefitted, did they take a hint from the manner of doing business 
adopted by the American Pharmaceutical Asgociation. 

“The renewal of prescriptions without authority previously obtained 
from the prescriber—a subject that has vexed some of our eastern 
brethren during the last two years—was fully discussed, and certain 
resolutions in relation thereto unanimously adopted. The substance 
of these resolutions is, “that the Associatiou regards the pharmacist 
as the proper custodian and owner of the physician’s prescription 
once dispensed,” and that “the restriction of the pharmacist to a sin- 
gle dispensing of a prescription without the written authority of the 
prescribing physician for its renewal, is neither practicable nor within 
the province of the Association.” The indiscriminate renewal of pre- 
scriptions, especially when intended for the use of others than those 
for whom they were prescribed, is regarded as neither just to the phy- 
sician nor to the patient, “‘and that such abuses should be discouraged 
by all proper means.” : 

Many other interesting matters are contained in the phonographic. 
report of the proceedings, that we have not space to notice. 

The report of the committee on the progress of pharmacy is quite 
lengthy, occupying one hundred and fifty-eight pages, and seems to be 
full and complete. 

In that portion of the report on the “Drug Market” devoted to 
secret remedies, it is maintained that some kind of legislation is required 
for public protection against patent and proprietary medicines. The 
following quotation is made from this portion of the report, for the 
purpose of showing that the better class of apothecaries hold correct 
views on this subject, and will coéperate with the medical profession 
in devising means for the suppression of these evils: 

“The market list of secret proprietary medicines in use in our country, far ex- 
ceeds in number of articles, that of the list of officinals in all our materia medica. 
It is generally conceded by our apothecaries, that about one-half of all their sales, 
in amount, to customers, is derived from this source, and if it were possible to obtain 
reliable statistics of the per capita or total consumption of these compounds within 
the Union, the American people would awake, and put in chains a traffic that 
panders to many vices, that seldom hesitates at any imposture, and as a rule, con- 
siders the deception of the public to be a legitimate business. Hair washes, called 
dyes or restoratives, are sold in immense quantities as purely vegetable prepara- 
tions, when lead and other deleterious minerals make the substance of these. Quiet- 
ing and soothing syrups are recommended and largely sold as harmless cordials 
or sedatives for infants, which are composed in good part of morphine, opiates or 
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other powerful sedatives, which should never be administered without the knowl- 
edge of the parent or some competent person. The child, whose only defense con- 
sists in the power to cry, for whom resistance is a necessity for protection and for 
development, is drugged to sleep, growth is retarded, and the brain and nervous 
system permanently injured, because of the ignorance of the parent, alike of the 
laws of health and of the deleterious remedy which is misrepresented in all its 
component parts. No restriction of any kind is imposed upon ignorant quackery, 
while the physician, before he can prescribe or practice medicine, must be educated 
and pass one examination, as also the regular apothecary, in most of the States, 
is obliged ta label carefully, under stringent laws, all similar preparations. Our 
newspaper press, which in a country like ours, is the source of almost all the polit- 
ical and religious education of the country, for which reason it should know and 
feel the vast responsibility of its power for good or for evil, to a considerable extent, 
is filled with advertisements of compounds for the basest purposes, under pretense 
of removing periodical irregularities, as they are called; and, as the fashion of the 
day, bitters and tonics of all sorts are persistently advertised as restoratives for all 
classes, when any pharmacist knows they are made to fill the place of the dram 
shop, which is no longer respectable; and there is no effectual remedy for this but 
proper legislative enactments forbidding the sale of secret remedies of all kinds.” 


And, as should have been added, all proprietary medicines. Other 
remarks equally as pertinent are contained in this report, as well as in 
the “Report on legislation regulating Pharmacy.” 

A number of interesting and valuable “special reports and essays” 
are presented, as well as volunteer reports. Among the latter is a 
valuable one on carbolic acid, by Dr. Squibb. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Chicago, on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1869. 

The address of the Permanent Secretary is, John M. Maisch, 1607 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. J. R. W. 





SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF STATE 
CHARITIES TO THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
OHIO, FOR THE YEAR 1868. 


Columbus: Columbus Printing Company, State Printers, 1869. 


The Board of State Charities of the State of Ohio, consists of five 
persons, who are required by the act providing for their appointment, 
to “investigate the whole system of the public charitable and correc- 
tional institutions of the State, and they shall recommend such changes 
and additional provisions as they may deem necessary for their eco- 
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nomical and efficient administration.’ In-this report, the various State 
institutions are noticed, and generally in terms of commendation. 
The Secretary’s report on the condition of county jails and infirmaries, 
is of much interest and demonstrates the necessity existing for a board 
of this kind. It has been said that an abuse exposed is half corrected. 
That there is much to expose and correct in these institutions, is shown 
by this report which makes clear the fact, that, “in the midst of com- 
munities noted for intelligence, virtue and wealth, cruelties have been 
practiced which would have disgraced the dark ages, and hufnan beings 
who have been simply unfortunate, have, for weary months and years, 
been copfined in pens so filthy and wretched as to be almost beyond 
belief.” Let us hope that these abuses will soon cease, now that they 
are exposed. 





AN ADDRESS ON EDUCATION PREPARATORY TO THE 
STUDY OF MEDICINE, READ BEFORE THE GEORGIA 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AT ITS NINETEENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING, IN AUGUSTA, APRIL 8, 1868. 


BY W. M. CHARTERS, M. D., RETIRING PRESIDENT. 
Savannah: Republican Book and Job Office, 1869. 


Dr. Charters, in speaking of education generally, after attempting 
to show that the present systems of education are inadequate to the 
demands of a civilization in all other respects so greatly advanced, 
proceeds to consider the subject, “chiefly in its relation to our own 
profession.”” Dr. C. believes that the most important deficiency in the 
preparatory education of young men desiring to enter the medical pro- 
fession, lies in the direction of natural science. To remedy this, the 
prominent place should be given to science which has so long been 
occupied by classical literature. “Mathematics being taught along 
with, and as an adjunct to, the natural sciences; the classics being, by 
no means, denied the full amount of attention in the course of study 
to which they have a legitimate claim.” 

No one will doubt the correctness of the position held in this 
address, that a preliminary examination should be instituted in every 
case, in order to determine whether the would-be doctor possesses the 
amount of knowledge necessary in order to begin the study of medi- 
cine intelligently. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MEDICAL SOCT- 
ETY OF THE CITY OF WHEELING AND COUNTY OF 
OHIO, INSTITUTED OCTOBER 17, 1869. 


Wheeling: W. J. Johnson, Book and Job Printer, No. 32 Monroe Street, 1869. 


The constitution prescribes that the Society shall hold monthly 
meetings, and these, we are sure, will be interesting and valuable to 
the membess, if the provisions of the constitution and by-laws are car- 
ried out. The fee-bill adopted by the Society is also presented. 

The Society makes a distinction between ministers, and very prop- 
erly, we think, decides not to dead-head them all alike. The members 
will attend gratuitously, “such ministers as have a stated charge and 
are dependent on their salary for support, but in no case will they do 
so where ministers have means of living ontside of their profession, or 
in any way countenance quackery.” J. R. W. 





THE STRUCTURAL LESIONS OF THE SKIN—THEIR PA- 
THOLOGY AND TREATMENT—ILLUSTRATED. 


BY HOWARD F. DAMON, A. M. M. D., 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, etc.,etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1869. 


This is a beautiful volume of two hundred and fifty-five pages, 
printed in large, clear type, on tinted paper, and is intended as a brief 
exposition of a large and important class of cutaneous diseases, and 
as such, it will undoubtedly be of practical advantage to the student 
and physician. 

According to Dr. Damon, “the structural lesions of the skin con- 
sist in hypertrophy, atrophy, and pathological new formations,” and 
the usual form in which these alterations are produced is, first the 
nutrition of the part is affected, then the functions, and finally, the 
structure. In the first class are placed the diseases that are the result 
of “a slight excess in the nutrition of the skin,” among which are 
callositas, or callus, cutaneous horns, ichthyosis, warts, condylomata, 
wens, nzevi, etc. In the second, those depending on “‘a deficiency in 
the growth or a part or the whole of the tissues of this membrane,” as 
linear atrophy, alopecia, albinism, leucopathia, etc.; and in the third, 
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the pathological new-formations observed in the skin, aglupus, scle- 
remia, elephantiasis, lipoma, epithelioma, etc. 

While the classification may be “in accordance with the prevail- 
ing ideas in cellular pathology,” we are not sure that it is either the 
best or the most natural. 

The individual diseases are, usually, briefly and clearly described, 
and the treatment recommended, such as is approved by the best 
authorities. 

Thirty-two pages at the end of the book are devoted to “brief 
histories of human horns,” from 1599 to 1869: Many interesting 
cases argreported. 

The W isliography of skin diseases, with which the volume closes, 
is valuable and complete. J. R. W. 





ADDRESS BEFORE THE BOYLE COUNTY MEDICAL SOCI- 
ETY OF THE STATE OF KENTUCKY, AT ITS THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING, HELD.AT DANVILLE, KEN- 
TUCKY, JANUARY 5, 1869. 





BY JOHN D. JACKSON, M. D. 
Published by order of the Society. Louisville: Bell & Co., Printers, 1869. From the author. 





We think the Boyle County Medical Society acted wisely in order- 
ing this address to be printed, as it is creditable alike to its author 
and the Society: Dr. Jackson, addressing the members of the Society, 
endeavors to answer the questions: “Have we by our organization, 
advantaged ourselves beyond what would have been were we unorgan- 
ized? What is our present status compared with our past, and what 
are our prospects for the future?” A lively picture is painted of the 
condition of the profession in a locality where no organized medical 
society is in existence, which seems to show in strong contrast the 
benefits flowing from such an organization. The necessity of contin- 
ued labor, and the direction in which this labor is most needed, in order 
to attain the highest excellence in our profession, is shown in forcible 
and well chosen words. 

If the Society is imbued by the spirit that animates the author of 
this address, it will certainly attain to the highest usefulness possible 
to such an association. 





MISCELLANY. 


TreacLE.—(The subjoined is an extract from a long article with 
the above title, found in Good Words, December, 1868.) 


Much of late years has been done in what may be called the geol- 
ogy of language. Philologists have been diligently at work with 
their hammers, splitting open dull and unpromising-looking blocks of 
words, and finding many curious fossils within them, that tell @ tale of 
themselves as wonderful as any Oozoon or Oldhamia of the Laurentian 
or Devonian formations. In some of the most familiar terms they 
have found a mine of historical interest, bringing down to us the mem- 
ory of some obsolete custom or long forgotten incident. Among the 
most remarkable of the words derived from ancient languages, and 
now naturalized in our English tongue, which have brought with them 
some historical association or memorial, is the subject of my paper. 
The word treacle is derived from the Greek word therion, which meant, 
primarily, a wild beast of any kind, but was afterwards more especially 
applied to animals which had a venomous bite. By many Greek wri- 
ters, the term was used to denote a serpent or viper specifically. In 
this sense, it is employed in the last chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, where we are told that “when Paul had gathered a bundle of 
sticks and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat 
and fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw the venom- 
ous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast into the 
fire and felt no harm.” The Greek word translated “beast” in the 
fourth and fifth verses, is therion; and though the word rendered 
“viper” in the preceding verse is different, being echidna, it neverthe- 
less specialises the meaning of therion, and proves that it refers to this 
species of serpent. But what connection, it may well be asked, can 
there be between a viper and treacle? How came such a sweet sub- 
stance to havé such a poisonous origin? Here comes in by way of 
explanation, one of those strange superstitions that were exceedingly 
common im ancient times, when little else but foolish marvels filled the 
pages of natural history. It was a popular belief in those days, that 
the bite of the viper could only he cured by the application to the 
wound of a piece of the viper’s flesh, or a decoction called viper’s wine, 
or Venice treacle, made by boiling the flesh in some fluid or other. 
Galen, the celebrated physician of Pergamos, who lived in the second 
century, describes the custom as very prevalent in his time. At 
Aquileia, under the patronage of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, he 
prepared a system of pharmacy, which he published under the name 
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of Theriaca, in allusion to this superstition. The name. given to the 
extraordinary electuary of viper’s-flesh, was theriaké, from therion, a 
viper. By the usual process of alteration which takes place in the 
course of a few generations in words that are commonly used, theriaké 
became theriac. Then it was transformed into a diminutive theriacle, 
afterwards triacle, in which form it was used by Chaucer; and finally 
it assumed its present mode of spelling as early as the time of Milton 
and Waller. It changed its meaning and application with its various 
changes of form, signifying first the confection of the viper’s flesh 
applied to the wound inflicted by the viper’s sting; then any antidote, 
whatever might be its nature, or whatever might be the origin of the 
evil it was intended to cure. Dr. Johnson, in the edition of his dic- 
tionary published in 1805, defines treacle as “a medicine made up of 
many ingredients,” and quotes, in illustration of this definition, a sen- 
tence from Boyle: ‘The physician that has observed the medicinal 
virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of the sixty odd ingre- 
dients, may cure many patients with it;” and another from Fleger: 
“Treacle-water has much of an acid in it.” Afterwards, medical pre- 
scriptions came to be prepared in some vehicle intended to cover their 
nauseous taste or disagreeable look; and this vehicle was generally 
some kind of sweet syrup or sugary confection, to which the name of 
treacle was applied. When the viscous stuff known as “molasses’’ was 
imported from the West Indies, it formed a welcome addition to the old 
limited list of vehicles for medicine: The tea-spoonful of honey or 
jelly used to take the taste out of the mouth, could not always be pro- 
cured; but here was a cheap and efficient substitute that could be had 
in every shop in the country. The tears and groans under which 
many a household formerly suffered, were now quieted ; and the refrac- 
tory, unreasoning child, who dreaded the remedy more than the dis- 
ease, was made to look kindly on those formidable medicines, castor 
oil, salts and senna, or rhubarb pills, and even to swallow them hur- 
riedly, when disguised in the syren sweetness of the syrup, or accom- 
panied with a liberal dose by way of counteraction to the goat. Hence, 
the molasses which came so opportunely to the aid of afflicted human- 
ity, was in gratitude designated by the time-honored name of treacle ; 
and so completely did it usurp the title, that very few are aware that 
it had ever any other meaning or application. 

Throughout our English literature, we find frequent allusions to 
treacle in this symbolical sense of an antidote against evil; allusions 
which, without the foregoing explanation of the origin of the word, 
would be utterly unintelligible to the great majority of readers. In 
one of the early editions of the English Bible, the familiar text in 
Jeremiah, “Is there no balm in Gilead?” is rendered, “Is there no 
treacle in Gilead?” Sir Thomas Moore has this expression, “A most 
strong treacle against those venomous heresies.” Chaucer says of our 
Lord, “Christ, which that is to every harm triacle;” and Lydgate, the 
“monk of Ebury,” a poet whose writings are now all but forgotten, 
has a kindred idea, which is expressed in these lines: 

“« There is no venom so parlious in sharpness, 


As when it hath of treacle a likeness. 
(22) 
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Waller wrote a poem on the occasion of the restoration of Charles 
II, in which he speaks of the marvelous change that would be caused 
by the event upon the views and conduct of the former enemies of his 
royal master. He thus addresses the king: 


‘Offenders now, the chiefest, do begin 
To strive for grace and expiate their sin ; 
All winds blow fair that did the world embroil, 
Your vipers treacle yield, and scorpions oil.” 

As if he had said in plain prose, that even those who had slain the 
king's father, had now repented of their sin and become loyal to the 
son, like vipers which had inflicted a painful wound, but now yielded 
by their flesh a medicine to heal it. Milton, too, who made everything 
subservient to his purpose, employed this curious old legend to point 
his language, for he speaks of “the sovran treacle of sound doctrine.” 
Many other instances might be quoted; but these are sufficient to show 
how familiar the early English writers were with the symbolical use of 
treacle, and how admirably they extracted the moral from the once 
popular superstition contained in it. 

The fundamental principle that gave origin to treacle, was one that 
was extensively adopted and acted upon inancient times. Simila simil- 
ibus curantur—“ Like cures like’—was the motto of nearly all the 
medical practitioners from Galen downwards. What were called sym- 
pathetic ointments, supposed to cure wounds if the weapon that inflicted 
them were smeared with them, without any application to the wounds 
themselyes—were everywhere greatly in request. Prescriptions, as a 
rule, were founded upon some real or fancied resemblance between the 
remedy prescribed and the organ diseased—almost never upon its own 
inherent curative property. Lichens, which lead a mysterious mes- 
merized or suspended existence, and growing in curious situations 
where enchantors might weave their unhallowed spells, were favorite 
remedies for mysterious complaints. The lung-wort, a kind of lichen 
which grows in immense shaggy masses on trees and rocks in subal- 
pine woods, was highly recommended as an infallible cure for all dis- 
eases of the lungs, owing to the resemblance between its reticulated 
and lobed upper surface, of a greyish brown color, and these delicate 
human organs. Hundreds of similar instances might be given, in which 
the color and shape of a remedy was everything, and its medicinal vir- 
tue nothing. The object, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, that 
caused the disorder, contributed the proper medicament for its cure. 
In the writings of Paracelsus and Aldrovandus, who combined the 
study of alchemy and other occult sciences with that of medicine, we 
find constant reference to such nostrums; and numerous recipes are 
given for ointments, draughts, and applications made up according to 
this rule of the most extraordinary substances, which were sold for 
very large sums, and were said to have effected remarkable cures. In 
short, almost all the drugs of the medizval pharmacopzia, were se- 
lected and administered entirely upon this principle of mutual simi- 
larity and disease. A perusal of the medical treatises of our ances- 
tors, leaves upon our minds a very decided impression of the power of 
the human imagination, and the strength of the human constitution. 
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as well as quickens our gratitude that we live in times when treacle is 
given as treacle, and not as viper’s flesh, or some abomination more 
disgusting still. The only relic of the old superstition that survives 
now, may be recognized in the well known advice frequently given by 
the seasoned topers to those who are suffering from the effects of their 
first drunken excess, “Take a hair of the dog that bit you.” 


Tue O. #. Soctrery or BeLttevvue Hosprrat Cottece.—The nou- 
merous members of this society throughout the country will be pleased 
to learn that the last annual reunion, held on the 26th of February, 
was more than usually brilliant and successful. The addresses were 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion, and were received with marked 
satisfaction by the audience. We give below Professor Elliott’s re- 
ply to the toast of “Woman,” which strikes us as a peculiarly happy 
handling of so delicate a subject : 


A sincere friend said to me to-day: “My dear fellow, I hear that you are to re- 
spond for the ladies this evening. You have my sympathy.” I thanked him, and 
acknowledged that I needed it; and so do I confess, confidentially, to you all, that 
I have need of yours, and especially now when my friend Sayre has included my 
toast with his own in his comprehensive grasp. 

It is a serious thing to speak for woman just when she is about to break that 
long silence which has distingushed her through the lapse of ages, and to speak for 
herself. Let us hope that, if she bring to future discussions the terrible earnestness 
and directness of purpose which she displayed in the apple question, at least she will 
select topics less fraught with woe to man. 

Perhaps this may be one of the last toasts to woman to which a man may re- 
spond. The time may be at hand when this is to be superseded by one which will 
even now, we trust, cause their veins to tingle, and when we may hear, in soft, 
melodious cadence, from the lips of beauty—“The gentlemen, God bless them!” 

With woman arguing metaphysics in the pulpit, managing political majorities, 
directing the press, and wielding the scalpel in sick-rooms there is but a step to the 
remaining fields of labor, and there may be some girlish face here present, covered 
nly with mantling blushes, which may groove its furrows amid the responsibilities 
of the senate chamber, or in expounding the majesty of the law. 

Who shall paint the dawn of this era, so full of the fruition of woman's joys 
and privileges? The palette of another Guido must furnish the brilliant colors. 
Still Aurora, with rosy-tipped fingers, will marshal the procession; still the femi- 
nine encircling hours will keep their accustomed places, but the male Apollo will 
be hurled from the central place of honor, and some bright eyed goddess, typical of 
Wwoman’s future, will seize the reins with no reluctant hand. Love will reign su- 
preme. A new millenium will shed its benignant rays upon the land) Man, shorn 
of his supremacy, and abnegating even claims to military distinction, will still, we 
trust, bask in the sunshine of woman’s favor, and wish that all the Venuses shall 
enjoy the rights and privileges of Mars. 

With such a future, well may a man shrink from responding to-night to such 
«toast. But I am here with a herald’s privileges, though not in a herald’s garb. 
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I am in a representative capacity; I speak for my constituents. Four hundred 
manly hearts, not satisfied with hearing me lecture on woman for five or six months, 
demand a final word before we part. Ladies, I present these four hundred hearts 
for your most distinguished consideration. Four hnndred, did I say? Just as in 
that suffrage, soon to be abolished by woman, the male voter deposits a ballot that 
represents the united wishes and convictions of himself and wife, and daughters, so 
do these four hundred hearts have each four separate pulsating chambers, throbbing 
so harmoniously now that methinks you must all be able to hear them. And so, 
instead of four hundred, do I present sixteen hundred palpitating candidates for 
favor. 

What aspirations does my feeble advocacy present! What longings for homes 
and firesides are interlinked with these emotions! What delicious courtships, what 
rapt elysium of engagements, what calm enduring matrimonial joys do these long- 
ings prefigure! Let us hope that four hundred girlish hearts awaken in hastening 
rhythm to respond to the tumultuous beatings of my constituents. 

What matters the language in which these longings are conveyed? What mat- 
ters the man who presents them? Doremus brings from the mystic arcana of his 
labratory a long black wire to meet another long black wire. Who can foretell the 
wondrous result? At once, on meeting, an intense flame starts into being, in which 
solid bars of iron melt in fervent heat and illumine the hall with lurid glare and 
iridescent sparkles. Why may I not do as well as a long piece of black wire—I, 
who bring into this arena the concentrated heat of four hundred manly hearts? The 
result will not astonish the world, but will sparkle in separate matrimonial para- 
graphs in the daily papers, and light up many a happy home. For the enduring com- 
fort of these happy homes, I must say that, although my four hundred have no Tenny- 
son to hymn their praises in stately stanzas, yet, in the simplest and sternest prose 
do I declare that the immortal six hundred at Balaklava never charged as my four 
hundred will—New York Medical Journal, April, 1869. 
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*ONE OF THE ablest contributors to the Western Journal of Medi- 
cine, appears in a new role. He is to be congratulated upon having 
won an honorable prize; but still more, upon having written an essay 
well deserving such recognition. 

Within a few days, we have been reading a review in a French 
journal of Theses Prsentées et Soutennes au Concours d’ Agreation pour 
la Médecine, en 1868-9, in which the writer, referring to their authors 





*The part taken by Natureand Time in the Cure of Diseases. A dissertation for which a prize 
was awarded to James F, Hibberd, M. D., by the Massachusetts Medical Society. Boston: David 
Clapp & Son, 344 Washington Street, 1868. 
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in general terms, says: Youthfulin years, youthful in scientific ardor, 
the candidates 4 l’agrégation represent, in a degree almost extreme, 
the tendencies of their times. And thus it seems to us in reference 
to Dr. Hibberd’s essay—it represents the tendencies of our epoch; 
nay, it is more than a sign of the course toward which the advance 
guard of Medicine is moving, more than a piece of drift-wood upon 
the current of medical progress—it moves with that guard, it con- 
tributes to that current. Greater praise we could not bestow; less 
would fall below desert. 

And now, while admitting, as all must, the inevitable tendencies of 
this age of Medicine—whether we lament or rejoice, whether we en- 
deavor to promote or to retard such tendencies—we give ourselves 
briefly to some particular observations upon this essay. On many 
points, we shall be fully in accord with its esteemed author; in regard 
to others, we shall entirely dissent from his views. 

In the first place, we object to the introduction of Time as one 
of the factors in the cure of disease. He seems to make of it an 
entity, a positive force quite as much as any of those that have 
thus considered disease. What is time? Simply measured duration. 
During its flow certain events can transpire, certain processes be com- 
pleted; but per se it has nothing to do with such events or processes— 
no more to do in itself with the recovery of a man from rheumatism 
in six weeks, than with the hatching of a hen’s egg in three weeks, 
no more to do with either than with the Declaration of Independence 
on the 4th of July, 1776. The Cunard Steamer which takes our friend 
to Europe, will require a certain number of days in which to cross the 
Atlantic; but those days simply constitute a period during which the 
mighty power of steam, guided by the genius of man, can do a certain 
work. A boy learns a lesson in an hour, but the hour has no influence 
upon his mental processes. We would not esteem it a judicious title 
for a thesis upon the action of aloes—Aloes and Time as a Cathar- 
tic. We would rather have written the title of Dr. K.’s Essay, Nature 
in the Cure, Time for the Cure of Disease. 

One thought in reference to the etymology of the word ewre—a 
word so often upon our lips that we sometimes forget its true meaning. 
One who cures, simply takes care of his patient. Cure is from cwro, 
to take care of, to see to, to look after, etc. 

On page eight of the essay, we read, “when a surgeon has distorted 

embers of the body to restore, nature and time must be his chief 
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reliance, and his appliances, whatever they may be, only serve to guide 
and encourage the physiological forces.” As Tennyson sings— 


** What drug can make 
The withered palsy cease to shake ?”’ 


So we ask, what amount of physiological forces will restore a limb 
flexed from anchylosis? Here we beg leave to claim that a Strom- 
eyer’s screw or gum elastic bands are worth more than nature. So too, 
the cicatrices from burns, causing deformity and hindering the useful- 
ness of a member, frequently may be removed, and healthy integu- 
ments placed upon the denuded surface. Here the surgeon’s art is of 
primary importance—nature and time but secondary, only capable of 
accomplishing what he gives them the opportunity of doing. 

It does seem to us, and we say this with becoming hesitation, for 
we freely concede Dr. Hibberd’s superior ability, he pushes his views 
too far, makes too wide, too universal a generalization as to the respec- 
tive parts taken by nature and art in the cure of disease. When he 
lays it down as a universal law, that a pathological stimulant being 
withdrawn pathological activity ceases, does he not go too far? Has 
every case of conjunctivitis subsided upon the removal of the foreign 
body, for example, which excited it? Nay, may not some such cases go 
on to incurable blindness, without intelligent intervention? 

Our author asserts that “generally the cause of disease is unknown.” 
True, undoubtedly, that we do not know the causes of very many dis- 
eases; but on the other hand, the physician daily sees cases of disease 
of which he does know the cause. For example, he meets with a case 
of convulsions in a child, which he traces to indigestible food in the 
stomach or intestines; or again, a case of epilepsy dependent upon 
chlorosis; or a case of cirrhosis resulting from the use of alcoholic 
liquors; or a case of menorrhagia from sexual excess, &c., &c. Now, 
will the good dame Nature with her faithful attendant, Time, see to 
the removal of the offending matter from the child’s gastro-intestinal 
canal? She probably will in five cases, but in the sixth the sufferer 
may die before the process is completed; and the physician does wisely 
who administers what our friend would call a perturbating medicine, 
an emetic or a cathartic, under such circumstances. In the second 
case, we remove the epilepsy by restoring the blood to its normal con- 
dition. In the third, we interdict the use of the agent which has pro- 
duced the trouble, and endeavor to supplement at least a part of 
the hepatic function by ox-gall, et cet., and we at least prolong the 
patient’s days. In addition to the removal of the cause in the fourth 
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illustration, we endeavor, both by hygienic and therapeutic means, to 
change the excessive determination of blood toward the uterus and 
ovaries. 

Dr. Hibberd’s remarks as to the treatment of fevers, especially of 
typhus and of typhoid, will meet the hearty endorsement of every 
intelligent physician. 

The same may be said, in the main, as to those in reference to 
inflammation. When, however, he states that when a part is inflamed, 
we have no power to jugulate the disease; all we can do with medica- 
ments is to conduct it to a safe termination, through assisting a material 
process by the aid of time, (Essay, page 25), we beg leave to ask whether 
he has no faith in the occasional success of the abortive treatment of gon- 
orrhea, and whether cases of dysentery have not been cured by ipecac- 
uanha in two or three days, which, so far as opinion founded upon the 
history of other cases presenting similar symptoms, would otherwise 
have continued for one or two weeks? We confess that we are not 
so deeply in the eclipse of medical faith that we could give other 
than affirmative answers to either of these questions, were they ad- 
dressed us. So too, in reference to pertussis—by some considered an 
inflammation—but whether regarded as a neurosis, or an inflammation, 
the power of belladonna to diminish its ordinary duration is main- 
tained by eminent authority. 

Dr. H. gives a London surgeon as the author of the “six weeks” 
prescription as the cure for rheumatism; but we believe the credit of 
this is due the elder Warren. 

In that portion of the Essay relating to Materia Medica, we find 
much with which our own opinions are quite in accord. Especi- 
ally do we desire to commend all that the author says in reference 
to the influence of the mind in promoting the recovery of the sick. 

We are not sure that Dr. Hibberd is right in denying to Medicine 
any credit for the increased duration of human life; nor in founding 
an argument for the power of “ Nature and Time” to cure, upon the 
large consumption of quack nostrums, and proprietary medicines, the 
consumers not only getting well but honestly believing their cure to be due 
to the use of the nostrums, for many of these consumers are not really 
sick—only imagine they are—while many others actually die uncured ; 
and, finally, we are quite willing to believe in some cases some of these 
nostrums may have a positive therapeutic value. 

Did space permit, we should be glad to refer to other portions of 
this Essay. In general, we can speak of it as written with great abil- 
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ity; its author knows right well the uses of the English language, 
and presents his thoughts clearly and forcibly. We wish his produc- 
tion could be placed in the hands of every physician who would care- 
fully read and ponder it; for to such an one, it would be a light to 
guide, a power to quicken and strengthen his thought and investiga- 
tion; but in the hands of the lazy and the stupid, men who have not 
consecrated their whole soul, with all its intelligent grasp, its deep 
sympathy, its vivid conscience to Medicine, who are mere tradesmen 
and money changers in its sacred temple, we can easily conceive that 
the Essay may be wrested from its high purpose into an excuse for 
neglecting scientific study, and for trustiug with a blind confidence in 
Nature and Time, while their patients are deceived with sham thera- 
peutics. 


It is but justice to Dr. Hibberd, justice, too, to our readers, to give 
his “Conclusion” and “Summary:” 


Conctusion—Let no one for a moment imagine that the views herein promul- 
gated have a tendency to undervalue the importance of Medicine in the manage- 
ment of disease, or detract one iota from the responsibility, the dignity, or the use- 
fulness of the accomplished physician. 

Medicines have a positive power that can be, and should be, made available to 
assist nature in the removal of pathological stimulants, and in the arrest of patho- 
logical activity. No one doubts the power of anesthetics to abolish sensibility; of 
opiates to allay pain; of aloes to evacuate the bowels; of veratrum to lessen the 
heart’s action; or of quinia to arrest malarial periodic disease. All these, and many 
more, are in constant demand for proper and prudent therapeutic purposes; and that 
a!l of them, not nutrients, and forcible enough to make an impression, are patho- 
logical stimulants and of themselves an evil, militates nothing against their legiti- 
mate use, or their positive value. It only signalizes that a wise judgment, a sound 
discretion, and a just discrimination should dictate and control their prescription, 
to the end that one evil should be brought into requisition voluntarily, only when 
it will, with certainty, assist to abate a greater evil. It is the training, the skill, 
the acumen, that is necessary to the exercise of a sound discretion and a wise judg- 
ment in the selection and administration of medicines, that distinguishes the good 
physician from the presumptuous pretender. One can not attain to this accom- 
plishment without a clear and intelligent insight into biology, both normal and 
abnormal. 

While the faith is that medicine is paramount, and the rulé under it is to give 
active remedies continually, and the perturbations which aecompany their opera- 
tion, are deemed an essential and desirable service preliminary to improvement, 
almost any numbskull can claim to be a physician and have the claim allowed by 
the populace; because they can not discriminate between the means and the result 
in his practice, and in that of the educated man of seience, But when an appre- 
ciative conception of what nature is doing and can accomplish, must precede the 
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determination of what aid can and should be rendered her, and how and when, the 
pretender must stand back abashed, while the man properly trained and with reat 
knowledge, will step forth in all the glery of a high priest of nature, offering 
acceptable service at her shrine; and all who witness his labor shall know that it 
is good, and say, well done. 

Summary.—The prominent points presented in the foregoing dissertation, may 
be enumerated as follows: 

1. All vitalized matter is the subject of a law of development peculiar to its 
class. 

2. Vital organizations are not active per se, but are endowed with a capability 
of activity under stimulation. 

3. Normal stimulants produce physiological activity or health; abnormal 
stimulants produce pathological activity or disease. 

4. Human maladies are always the result of abnormal stimulants acting on 
the histological elements of the body. 

5. Disease in any part continues as long as the pathological stimulant is ope- 
rative; when this ceases, the part returns to its physiological state. 

6. To cure disease, it is only necessary to remove the stimulant exciting it. 

7. This stimulant is rarely known, and still more rarely can it be removed. 

8. In most diseases, we only recognize the grosser symptoms, after the initial 
processes have completed their course. 

9. After the stage of recognition, most diseases must pursue their course 
through a series of phenomena under an inexorable biological law. 

10. The duty of the physician is to watch nature aud assist her as opportu- 
nity may offer, 

1l. All perturbating medicines are themselves pathological stimulants, and 
should not be administered except under a certainty of abating a great evil. 

12. The present popular professional estimate of the medical virtues of drugs, 
rests mainly on the vicious logic of post hoe ergo propter hoc. 

13. That this estimate is erroneous, is proven by: 

a, Curable diseases are recovered from in the absence of all kinds of drugs. 

6. Curable diseases are recovered from under the most diverse treatment. 

e. The adulteration of drugs makes their strength uncertain. 

d. The state of the patient's mind makes the operation of even pure drugs 
uncertain. 

14. A recognition of the doctrine of the vis medicatrix nature, must underlie 
all rational therapeuties. 

15. The principle involved in this phrase has been recognized and deferred 
to, since the earliest historical era of medicine, and is likely to be immortal, 

16. It derogates nothing from the physician, or the agents he uses, that 
nature is predominant, and art opiferous. 


Boston nas A GynzcoLoagicaL Society, Dr. Winslow Lewis being 
President, and Dr. Horatio R. Storer, Secretary. One of our cotempo- 
raries, who will not publish the laudations that may be written him of 
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himself or of his excellent journal, does not hesitate to state in his 
paper that he, the aforesaid editor, has been elected a corresponding 
member of this Society, and return his thanks for the honor; but we 
confess we shrink from such public acknowledgment on our part. We 
are glad to chronicle the organization of this Society, and we honestly 
wish it useful success. Our Boston friends have done one good thing 
—settled the orthography of gynzecology—for the word flowing through 
a Gallic channel had lost its diphthong with many of our authors, and 
these wrote ¢ instead of @. Now will Boston have the goodness to give 
us a pronunciation as it has an orthography of the word more in accord- 
ance with its etymology? Even the poorest Grecian would be aston- 
ished to find, after declining yury, yuvaczog etc., that when an English 
word was formed from it, it became jinny, thus jinnycology, he would 
be apt to decline again. If any of our readers point to the analogy 
between this word and gymnastic, we acknowledge the force of the 
reasoning, but suggest that the two consonants immediately following 
the y may change its quantity, and furthermore inquire what is to be 
done with gyrations—must the y be short there too? At any rate, we 
don’t see why, with a christian tongue, when we take woman out of a 
heathen language we should make a jinny of her: 


Dr. Bisnop, of Sheridan, New York, writes to the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, April 10th, the following in reference to the use of 
arsenic in hemorrhoids. Some of our readers will remember our first 
calling attention to this therapeutic value of arsenic, (Cincinnati Jour- 
nal of Medicine), March, 1866: 

“T will say for the benefit of the Reporter, that I have tried the above remedy 
in twenty cases of piles, and in not a single case have I been disappointed in remov- 


ing the difficulty. The dose, of course, is to be varied to suit the age and consti- 
tution of the patient. I hope physicians will try it.” 


Dr. T. W. Betcuer, of Dublin, well known to the profession as a 
dermatologist, is about entering the Episcopal ministry. 


Mr. James, of Exeter, England, died on the 17th of March last. 
He had been a most able and industrious contributor to surgical litera- 
ture, and was quite advanced in years. 


Rosiey DUNGLISON, emeritus professor in Jefferson College, died 
on the Ist of April. Professor Dunglison was in his seventy-second 
year. 
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THE FOLLOWING changes have recently taken place in the Medical 
College of Ohio. Prof. M. B. Wright, who thirty years ago was first 
called to a chair in the College, and whose name is a household word 
in obstetrics, with the profession of the West, has resigned the profes- 
sorship of obstetrics, and has been appointed ‘‘ Emeritus Professor, 
and Clinical Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women.” Prof. 
Comegys retires from the chair of “Institutes,” and accepts that of 
“Clinical Medicine.” A professorship of “Physiology” is substituted 
for “Institutes,” and Dr. Edward Rives is appointed to it. Dr. R. is 
the son of one whose name is familiar to many of the older graduates 
of the School, to whose instruction they had the pleasure of listening 
long years ago, Prof. L. Rives, and has himself lectured with great 
acceptance during the past winter, in the Dental College, Cincinnati. 
We anticipate for him in his new field of labor, eminent success and 
usefulness. The chairs of “Obstetrics,” and of the “Medical and Sur- 
gical Diseases of Women,’ have been consolidated, and the recent 
incumbent of the latter been selected to fill this new position. Dr. 
James T. Whittaker, whose letters from Europe our subscribers read 
with so much interest, and whom we regard as one of the ablest young 
men it has ever been our good fortune to meet in the profession, will 
be his assistant. Dr. Whittaker, we wish to say in addition, has talent, 
learning, industry and sterling principle, and will one day, if his life 
is spared, be known wherever Medicine is known. 


Dr. Lionet 8. BEALE has resigned his chair—Physiology and Pa- 
thology—in King’s College. It is almost as remarkable that he should 
retire from this position when still in the vigor and prime of his days 
—for if we are not greatly mistaken, he is but about forty years of age 
—as that he was called to it when but twenty-four years of age. Few 
men, at even three-score years and ten, have done more for medical 
science than has Dr. Beale, and we trust that his work as a teacher, 
by no means terminates with the termination of his connection with 
King’s College. 


M. Voisin has observed several forms of eruption to follow the ad- 
ministration of bromide of potassium. They have been, acne; large, 
indolent, and painful pustules; an eruption resembling that of urtica- 
ria or erythema nodosum; punetes; andeczema. He describes the first 
two with great care, as having characteristic symptoms and appear- 
ances— British Medical Journal. 
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M. Mattei, Académie de Médecine, read a paper upon the causes of 
urinary retention after confinement. To the two causes generally recog- 
nized, viz: The swelling of the urethra, consequent upon contusion, 
and vesical atony, the author added a third, the abrupt shortening of 
the urethra; and he thus explains the occurrence of this cause of re- 
tention: During the last months of pregnancy, the bladder being drawn 
up with the uterus, the urethra is elongated, while after accouchement, 
the uterus at once descending, the urethral canal must become shorter 
by tortuous and irregular folding upon itself—thence the retention of 
urine. It is difficult to always prevent this accident; however, from 
fifteen to thirty grains of ergot, given after accouchement, will aug- 
ment the vesical as well as the uterine retraction. When catheterism 
is necessary, always permit the instrument to follow the temporary 
tortuosities of the canal Arch. Gén., April, 1869. 


M. Personne, before the same body, as we learn from the Archives, 
proposes oil of turpentine as an antidote for phosphorous. From ex- 
periments upon animals, he was convinced of the efficacy of this remedy 
when taken immediately or very soon after the ingestion of the poison. 


He says phosphorous does not exert its toxic power until absorbed; 
then by depriving the blood of its oxygen, it prevents hematosis. 
The oil of turpentine prevents phosphorus from burning in the economy 
in the same manner as it prevents its combustion in the air at the ordi- 
nary temperature. 

Now, this may be a valuable discovery; but we almost think it a 
pity that the poor woman, whose case is recounted below, as we find it 
one of our English exchanges, and who met with a punishment in kind, 
though not in degree, similar to that of the eagle which stole meat 
from the altar of the gods, did not know it—she might have taken a 
bottle of turpentine, and thus kept her phosphorous andher body intact: 

“An elderly widow, while waiting in the surgery of Mr. Leslie, at Nine Elms, 
stole a piece of phosphorous from a bottle and placed it in her pocket. It ignited 


and burnt her so badly in the side that, by the advice of a surgeon, she was con- 
veyed to the nearest hospital.” 


Maurice H. Coxuis, Surgeon to the Meath Hospital, Dublin, the 
author of a valuable work upon Cancer and Tumors, died a few weeks 
since from pyemic poisoning consequent upon a slight scratch received 
by him whilst removing an upper jaw in the operating theater of his 
hospital. Mr. Collis was in his forty-fifth year. 
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Pror. Bow1ina, of the Nashville Journal, whose intelligent devo- 


tion to Medicine no one can question, expresses himself thus as to the 
“Ohio Doctor Law:” 


“ What medicine can not do for itself will go undone. Every now and then an 
unfortunate doctor finds himself out of practice and in a Legislature; and feeling 
out of place, and that his former brethren will think so, concludes to ‘bring in a 
bill’ to ‘elevate’ the profession he has abandoned, so that his old friends may see 
that he is ‘still working for them,’ and who ought to continue to think well of 
him. Our Legislature here in Tennessee has done many queer things, but it has 
let the learned professions alone to take care of themselves. When did law ever 
benefit religion? It has been hammering on it many centuries—for about eighteen 
hundred years—and the more it hammered the worse it made the job. Finally, the 
Government of the United States was made by a people wise enough to see this, 
and they said in their government religion shouldn’t be hammered at all by politi- 
cians, but that as the people were civilly free they should be religiously free, and so 
this Government started, to the astonishment of all christendom. 

“This Ohio law that so tickles many of the Ohio doctors, Georgia enacted a long 
time ago—every practitioner should be a graduate. Immediately all sorts of Trus- 
tees to all sorts of Institutions were chartered, who made all sorts of faculties, and 
diplomas were as plenty as old clothes in slop-shops, and about as good and as 
cheap. Regular medicine received a blow by that law that it will never recover 
from in that State. The law made all sorts of quackery not only legal but re- 
spectable—respectable like liquor shops—because sanctioned and protected by law! 

“One fellow opened a college there, and filled all the professorships himself; held 
commencements opened by prayer, and closed by benediction in the most fashionably 
approved style. The graduated were ‘charged’ to the brim ‘upon that occasion,’ 
and bore away their diplomas in triumph. It is devoutly to be wished that here- 
after, should any legislative M. D. essay to tinker with the profession of medicine, 
that he would take a fit—to the dismay and utter consternation of his ‘fellow- 
servants’ of the ‘people.’ ” 


Dr. A. C. Wuirs, of Springfield, Tennessee, (Richmond and Lou- 
isville Medical Journal, April), mentions the case of a negress, thirty- 
four years of age, who has given birth to twenty-four children. 


‘THe LEGIsLATURE of Minnesota passed a law, March 4th, deter- 
mining the qualifications of those who are permitted to engage in med- 
ical or surgical practice in that State. The law is, in some respects, 
an improvement upon, while in the main, similar to the Ohio law. 
This whole question of medical legislation has not, as yet, been so 
thoroughly canvassed in our State societies and in our journals, that 
the profession have arrived at any community of opinion as to what 
sort, if any, legislation would be both just and practicable. Only the 
other day, we read in one of our foreign exchanges of a fellow in New 
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Zealand, calling himself a homeopathic doctor in virtue of a diploma 
conferred upon him in absentia, by a Philadelphia homeopathic school, 
through a London agent of the diploma-pedlars, for the trifling con- 
sideration of fifty pounds, who was arrested and fined ten pounds and 
costs, for practicing without “being duly qualified and registered.” 
Now, a general medical law for the United States, which would be as 
stringent as this which prevails in a British colony, would be a great 
blessing to the people and to the profession. 


An Onto correspondent makes the following suggestion: Allow 
me to suggest to your subscribers that they can bind, and thereby pre- 
serve their medical journals, with no expense and but little trouble, by 
procuring from a tinner strips of thin brass or copper, (tin is too brit- 
tle), about six inches long by one-fourth of an inch wide, then bend- 
ing it double so as to make a shoulder in the middle, the two ends 
meeting; then with the pointed blade of your knife punch two holes 
through the journal, one near the upper and one near the lower mar- 
gin, pass a strip through each hole; then on the receipt of every jour- 
nal, attach it to those already accumulated, turning down the ends of 
the strips each time, until the end of the year, when the ends of the 


strips can easily be fastened. A volume will thus have been preserved 
—not neat, but in a form handy for reference and as replete with good 
practical suggestions as any of the standard octavos. For fifteen years 
past, I have thus preserved all my medical periodicals, and I find this 
part of my library quite as useful and more interesting than any other. 


James Warprop, Esq., F. R. S., who died in London last Febru- 
ary, in his eighty-seventh year, won his first professional fame as an 
oculist; but will be especially remembered as having, in a work on 
aneurism, proposed t@ying the artery on the distal side of the aneuris- 
mal tumor, and having successfully carried this into practice: Prof. 
Valentine Mott, so states the British Medical Journal, said that this 
improvement had conferred on Wardrop the highest honor and the 
most lasting fame. 


Dr. ALEXANDER H. Srevens, one of the most eminent of Ameri- 
ean physicians, who died in New York on the 30th of last March, 
was eighty years of age. 


A MepicaL JOURNAL, we learn from the Michigan University Mag- 
azine, will probably be established by the Faculty of the Medical De- 
partment of the University. 
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PROLONGED ANURIA.—Cases of suppression of the urinary secre- 
tion, as in cholera, persisting for weeks and months, are not frequent, 
and their rarity equals their gravity. 

A woman of twenty-seven years of age, married, but childless, after 
five months’ suffering from amenorrhea and leucorrhea, consulted Dr. 
Gallina, because she had not passed urine for twenty-four hours. Ca- 
theterism only yielded a few drops of coffee-colored liquid, and for 
the succeeding eight days no more of it appeared. Applications of 
leeches to the perineum, nitrate of urea internally, and warm baths 
were administered up to the twenty-fifth day. No effect having been 
produced, the patient consulted Dr. Albertini, at the Milan Hospital, 
who, after two hours’ minute examination, found absolutely no lesion 
to explain this failure of secretion, nor any alteration resulting from 
it. Her general health had suffered in no respect. Prof. Rodolph 
being called into consultation, considered that the suppression was due 
to amenorrhea. Emmenagogues were administered, and the menses 
appeared. At the same time, six hundred grammes of urine were 
extracted by catheterism on the forty-third day, and the normal secre- 
tion became established without the least injury to health.—Gazette 
Médicale de Lombardia. 


Vivisection.—The subject of vivisection has again been brought 
on the tapis, owing to some remarks made by Prof. Bernard, in the 
fourth of his present course of lectures at the Collége de France. In 
this, after pointing out the requirements of a properly conducted 
school of physiology, and after showing how well those requirements 
are fulfilled in Kithne’s laboratory at Amsterdam, and Ludwig’s in 
Leipsic, in each of which, admirable arrangements are made for vivi- 
section, physiological chemistry, and histology, he goes on to remark 
that, as we can not adopt the plan of the physicians of the time of 
Henry [I—who when the King had received his death-blow in the eye 
from the lance of Montmorency, coolly performed the same experiment 
on four convicts who had committed capital crimes, and were thus 
enabled to study the effects at their leisure—we must impress animals 
into our service, amongst which dogs, rabbits and frogs, are the most 
available. He admits on one occasion having operated on an ape, 
but never repeated the experiment, the cries and gestures of the ani- 
mal too closely resembling those of man. As the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette remarks, M. C. Bernard expatiates on this subject with a com- 
placency which reminds us of Peter the Great, who wishing, while at 
Stockholm, to see the wheel in action, quietly offered one of his suite 
as the patient to be broken on it. Our own opinion has long been 
made up on the point. We consider vivisection constitutes a legiti- 
mate mode of inquiry, when it is adopted to obtain a satisfactory solu- 
tion of a question that has been fairly discussed, and can be solved by 
no other means; but even then it should be conducted with as little 
pain to the animal as it is possible to inflict, and the cases are rare 
where chloroform can not be employed, at least for the first incisions. 

We hold, that for the mere purpose of curiosity, or to exhibit toa 
class what may be rendered equally, if not far more, intelligible by 
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diagrams, or may be ascertained by astronomical] investigation or induc- 
tion, vivisection is wholly indefensible, and is alike alien to the feelings 
and humanity of the christian, the gentleman, and the physician.— Lan- 
cet, April 10th, 1869. 


CrEASOTE IN TypHorD Fever.—M. Pécholier, of Montpellier, has 
been conducting a series of interesting researches on the action of cre- 
asote in typhoid fever. Conceiving the disease to be one, totius sub- 
stantie, depending on certain changes in the blood caused by the action 
of an organized ferment which draws from the blood the materials 
necessary for its nutrition, and exhales those thrown off by its decom- 
position, M. Pécholier has been led to employ creasote as an antifer- 
mentive agent. Sixty patients, at the Hopital St. Eloi, were chosen 
as the subjects of the experiment. Every day, a draught, contain- 
ing three drops of creasote, two of essence of ninety grammes 
of water, aad thirty grammes of orange-flower water, was administered 
to the patients. At the same time enemata were given, containing from 
three to five drops of creasote. M. Pécholier states, as the result of 
his experiments, that creasote employed in weak doses, either in 
draughts, injections, or in the form of vapor, at the outset of typhoid 
fever, acts powerfully in diminishing the intensity of the disease, and 
shortening its duration. M. Pécholier adds, that the employment of 
the remedy as a prophylactic agent in schools, garrisons, hospitals, &c., 
during epidemics, would be of extreme efficacy.— Lancet, April, 1869. 


Our InpIANA readers will please remember the annual meeting of 
the State Medical Society, on Tuesday, the 18th of May. We hope to 
see a larger gathering than ever of the men who love truth, and science, 
and humanity. Let the profession of the State make it their Society, 
and worthy of them. 


For SAte.—<An order for an artificial limb. 





LOCATION FOR SALE 


In Ogden, Henry County, Indiana. This village is situated on the National Road, and near the 
Indiana Central Railway. 


I offer my property for sale, consisting of a good 
COMFORTABLE ONE STORY FRAME HOUSE OF SIX ROOMS, 


CELLAR AND OFFICE ATTACHED, 


Well of Good Water and Pump, Stable, Wood-House and other out-houses, with three lots of ground. 
Peach, Cherry and Pear Trees, Grape Vines, Currants, Gooseberries, &c., all bearing. 
TO A PHYSICIAN, 
I will state that this is a good field for practice. I have occupied it fee an 7. Well-to- 
ould 


farmers, good prices. Reason for selli west. exchange 
for wild fond in cL . Address, ne os 


DR. J. LEWIS, 
Maylt. OGDEN, INDIANA. 





